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An important new book for Ministers 


“No urban churchman can afford to be 
A without this solid volume. Its 30 chapters 
introduce the reader to a wide range of 
urban fact and trend... . Because the book 
gives new visibility to the urban church, 
leaders in American Protestantism will be 
grateful. ... His approach is objective and 
scientific rather than opinionated. . . . The 
C 0 M M U ik | T | ES time is ripe for urban churchmen to become 
more articulate sociologically.” — ROSS 
W. SANDERSON, in National Council 
By WILBUR C ia 
y ° “This is the most significant book on urban 
sociology that has been written in more 
HALLENBECK than a decade.” — SAMUEL W. BLIZ- 
ZARD, Pennsylvania State College. 
617 pages $6.00 








THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
Inner World 


By ANTON T. BOISEN 


Based as it is upon the personal experience of acute mental disorder which had at 
the same time unquestionable religious value, this book presents challenging new 
insights into the interrelationship of religious experience and mental illness. 

“IT have seldom read a book which has stirred my thinking as has this one. 

It brings to the serious student insights which are as tantalizing as they are fasci- 
nating.’-—EDMUND S. CONKLIN in Journal of Religion 

ae The chapter on the messianic consciousness of Jesus throws an almost 
dazzling light upon that problem.”,—GEORGE ALBERT COE in Christian 
Century $4.00 
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An invaluable aid to pastoral counseling 
The unique psychological insights of the Hindu 
system of thought have long been applied in the 
East to problems of mental health. In this book 
| FAL 4 the Hindu spiritual discipline is interpreted for 
Western use, for the first time, in terms of its 
practical application to such personality prob- 
AN D 4 i k D U lems as anxiety, fear, frustration, aggression, 
conflict and tension, as well as in the more 
general areas of social adjustment, marital and 

p SY C 4 0 L 0 GY religious conflicts. 

“Will be [ f 


useful . . . to clergymen regardless of 

creed.,—EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHT- 

By M AN, Professor of Philosophy, Boston Univer- 
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At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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“Because of its brevity, directness, clarity 
and lack of romantic padding, marriage 
counselors will find this volume particularly 
helpful.’"—Journal of Social Hygiene 








Ax invaluable aid for all ministers who 
must instruct couples contemplating marriage 
and aid men and women who seek a solution 
to their marital problems. Dr. Stokes brings 
to his work the experiences of 25 years of 
marriage counseling—diverse duties which 
have helped him to visualize the problems of 
troubled men and women with great clarity. 
This exceptional book tells everything a, min- 
ister needs to know to help couples achieve 
a full and successful marriage 
Concise, authoritative, with glossaries, read- 
ing lists and lists of accredited marriage and 
counseling agencies, it “stands out from other 
books in the field.’—Journal of the A. M. A. 
“It is an excellent book and it is an im 
portant book There can be little doubt 
that it will be most widely recommended.” 
Psychiatry 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
New York 16 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











READERS’ REACTIONS 


We have received a great many valuable 
and interesting letters from our readers on 
several subjects of vital concern to all of 
us. We are profoundly gratified by the re 
sponse to the issue which we raised in Marcel 
under the heading “What's Wrong?” i 


which Rev. A. S. Butt criticized the too- 
technical quality of the journal and asked 
for a more popular approach to the ma- 


terials of PAstoraAL PsyCHOLOGY; we have 
also received many communications thought- 
fully commenting on the recent selection of 
Lawrence K. Frank’s book, Nature and 
Fluman Nature, as a Selection of 
Club—comments 
sues in our approach to man and his destiny; 
and finally, several communications on the 
non-directive approach in preaching as dis 


the Book 


which raise profound is- 


cussed in our March issue. 
It will be impossible to publish all the 
correspondence which we _ have _ received 


However, letters which are representative 
] 


of the issue, together with comments, wi 
be published in early issues of the journal 
in our Readers’ Forum. We are profoundly 


grateful to our readers for their marvelous 
response.—Ed. 


“SPIRITUAL NOTE” 


To the Editor: 

The “gospel!” of your excellent magazine 
is finding a larger place in the confines of 
the Michigan state area. It was my pleasure 
as Doctoral candidate in the 
ing to be present at a Ministers’ ¢ 
Your magazine with its fine 
to be presented for perusal at the next mee¢ 
ing 

Being one of the original 
excellent 
state that in the field of pastoral counseling 
it should be a 


field of counsel- 
onterence 


articles are 


subscribers to 


your magazine, | am happy t 
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1952 LETTERS TO 
The diversity of thought and the amplified 
contents of clear-cut materials is all that- a 
busy pastor could ask for. The spiritual note 
expressed is one of the high spots in the 
discussion of therapy for 
troubled emotionally. 

With careful study a pastor can find much 
him in the understanding of a 
client’s problems and in turn assist the client 
to understand his own problem and find a 
solution. Too much counseling leaves out 
the spiritual note and a client is often more 
frustrated than helped, particularly when 
the counselor forgets that he deals with 
God’s own image who needs spiritual thera- 
py along with the other excellent 
used by our psychologists, 
counselors, etc. 

I look forward with greater anticipation 
as each issue is to be delivered by the 
postman. 


those who are 


to assist 


means 
psychiatrists, 


Rev. CorNeELIus OLpENBURG 
MSC Campus 


East Lansing, Michigan 


THE NETHERLANDS 


To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed Pastrorat PsycHoLocy 
since its first issue and I should like to start 
a Pastoral Psychology in the Netherlands. 

Is it possible to give me the names of the 
other Dutch subscribers in my country and 


in Belgium so that I could contact them? 
E. M. vAN DIFFELEN 
Der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk 


Driebergen, Netherlands 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION 


To the Editor: 

It was a welcome message to hear by your 
postcard of February 5 that my subscription 
to your journal is extended for another year, 
free of charge. I am very happy about this 
fact, and very grateful to the giver. 
ERNS1 
Germany 


PASTOR 
Berlin, 


SCHOLZ 


Our readers will remember that as a re 
sult of several contributions from subscribers 
last year, a special fund was set up for the 


purpose of granting free subscriptions to 
ministers overseas who because of currency 
broblems are unable to subscribe directly 


—Ed, 


THE EDITOR 


un 





The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Sex 


by Dr. A. Willy, Dr. L. 
Vander, Dr. O. Fisher 
Sex Guidance by means 
of hundreds of remark- 
able enlightening illustra- 
tions 
Now available in this 
country for the first time 
Written and_ illustrated 
(many in authentic color) 
by the most noted phy- 
sicians and medical art- 
ists on sexual enlighten- 
ment. This large book in- 
cludes important new in- 
formation and new illustrations. Gives you the 
most helpful authentic guidance on sex prob- 
lems of every kind. 


Partial List of Illustrations 

Male Sex Organs (inside and out) 
Step-by-step growth of child in pregnancy 
Woman's Sex Organs (inside and out) 
Pictorial Story of Woman’s ‘‘Safe’’ days 
Picture Story of Cause of Sterility in Women 
Cross Section of Hymen in various stages 
Cross Section Showing Causes of Woman’s 
Sexual Ills 
Picture Story of Normal Sexuality in Male 
Picture Story of most important causes of im- 
potence 
Two Inserts of Female Bodies showing how 
pregnancy takes place 

- plus many more instructive illustrations 


Partial List of 61 Complete Chapters 
Each A “Book” in Itself 


Techniques of sex act 
How woman’s climax is brought about 
Female sex hygiene 
Sex vitamins that improve sexual powers 
Natural birth control 
New discoveries in birth control 
Woman's fertile days 
Female frigidity, its causes and cures 
Causes and cures for sexual impotence in men 
How male organs function during intercourse 
How female sex organs function during inter- 
course 
How sexual desire in woman differs from man 
Abnormal sex organs and what can be done 
How to overcome male’s premature climax 
Technique of first sex act on bridal night 
Delaying sex-life’s finish 
Male change of life and its effect 
Causes and treatments for male and female 
sterility 
Why woman fails to attain climax 
Male and female reaching climax at same 
time 
How sex activity affects weight of male and 
female 
How to perfect sexual act 
. . Just a few of the hundreds of frank, en- 
lightening pictured instructions- 
SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 
» iprebenr ete Deaptyertnact eeaasttace magic tiepgty sale lege tinesher ia 
CADILLAC PUBLISHERS CO., Dept. E-204 
i 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Send me the “‘Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex’’ in 
plain wrapper marked “‘personal’’. I will pay post- 
f man $2.98 plus postage on delivery (Belts for 
5 $5.00). If not completely delighted within 10 days, 
A 
t 
£ 
t 
t 





I can return book and my money will be refunded 
I am over 21, 

Name ° 
Address ‘ Nee eee sieteges oven 
City eee grees 
( ) Check here if you wish to save postage by 
$2.98. Same Money 
‘anadian Orders $3.50 — No 


enclosing with coupon only 
Back Guarantee! ( 

C.0.D.) 

a SSS SEB wSEn eee Seow 











ILLIAM C. MENNINGER is a leader in American psychiatry. Few 
people have made a greater contribution to the dissemination of under- 
standing about psychiatry and the principles of mental health. 

Dr. Menninger is co-founder with his brother, Karl, and General Secretary 
of The Menninger Foundation. Dr. Menninger’s eminence has been recognized 
both nationally and internationally. He is past president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association; of the American Psychoanalytic Association; he is Chair- 
man of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, and was Chairman of the 
Expert Committee on Mental Health, Advisory to World Health Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and many similarly important organizations. 

He is professor of psychiatry, Menninger Foundation School of Psychiatry, 
and professor of Clinical Psychiatry, University of Kansas School of Medicine 
also Clinical Associate in Psychology, University of Kansas. He is serving as 
Consultant in Neuropsychiatry to the Surgeon General, United States Army 

It was his services during World War 2 which brilliantly highlighted 
Dr. Menninger’s remarkable contribution. It was he more than anyone who is 
primarily responsible for the current recognition of psychiatry by the military 
services as an important aid in health and morale. It was under his auspices 
that a real beginning was finally made in the application of individual and group 
psychotherapy to the human casualties of World War 2. He served as Chief 
Consultant and Director of the Neuropsychiatric Division of the Office of 
Surgeon General from December 1943 to June 1946, and attained the rank of 
Brigadier General in this service. He received the Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Army Commendation Ribbon. 

He is the author of Psychiatry In a Troubled World, Psychiatry: Its Evolu- 
tion and Present Status, You and Psychiatry, Self-Understanding, and many 
other publications. He is a member of the Editorial Boards of many important 
publications, among them our own journal, Pastoral PsycHovoey. It is a great 
privilege for all of us to have Dr. Menninger serve with us, 
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Editorials 


The Family: 
Starting Point for World Brotherhood 


ATIONAL Family Week, May 
4 through 11, 
the slogan, “Brotherhood Begins at 
Home.’ So it does. A little boy who 
told that Jesus is our Older 
Brother said, “If Jesus is like my older 
brother I don’t want to be around 
where he is.” Yet, in spite of all excep- 
tions, and because this relationship 
usually has in it a sense of kin and a 
spirit of helpfulness the word brother 
does have a rich meaning. When it is 
spoken the world responds more than 
to almost any other word. 

Ministers who counsel know better 
than most others how often emotional 
complications enter into the develop- 
ment of brotherly feeling. The child 


this year has 


Was 


’ 


who says, “I hate my brother” is usu- 
ally one who has been put at a disad- 
vantage in relation to his brother. But 
when narents take pains to appreciate 
the differing talents and abilities of 
different children and find something 
in each to encourage and commend, 
when they do not set children against 
one another but are generous in recog- 
nizing the unique place of each, then 
they are almost certain to have good 
feeling in the family. 

This suggests that one of the great- 
est factors in the achieving of world 
brotherhood is mutual appreciation. 
We are all different. Races, cultures, 
and groups differ from one another, 
yet each has something unique and val- 
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uable. The principle of appreciating 
what the other is and what he can do, 
and so of encouraging us all to be our 
best in ourselves and with one another 
grows to its greatest strength through 
development in small face-to-face 
groups. The Christian principle is one 
of kinship under God among all peo- 
ples. As this is appreciated there will 
be a better chance for brotherhood 
among men. It is clear that in building 
the family spirit we are bringing more 
of the essence of brotherhood to bear 
upon the human situation. In so far as 
the family spirit decays it will be hard- 
er to find sound human building ma- 
terial for the widest brotherhood of 
humanity. 

Some families are solidaristic in the 
sense that they hold tightly together 
and stand by one another. Others are 
atomistic; they fly apart and often 
neither know nor care much about 
each other’s activities and _ interests. 
Illustrations come in the painful cases 
of domestic maladjustment that are 
brought to counselors. Usually such a 
person has a complaint against spouse, 
parent, or child, and sometimes com- 
plaints against all of them. Whatever 
may be the merits of these complaints 
the heart of the trouble is the distress- 
ing handicap of never having learned 
to love anyone deeply and unselfishly. 
These persons usually trust neither 
God nor man and love no one very 
much but themselves. Neither a happy 


A Stake in 


HERE are few indeed who have 
no personal stake in the family. 
The greatly increasing numbers and 
proportion of older people in our pop- 


Vay 


family nor a world of brotherhood 
can be built from such human material. 

Fortunately life itself has compelled 
family members in all cultures to de- 
velop much of the spirit of coopera- 
tiveness. All cultures have rules and 
principles about kind to a 
brother. But they differ in defining 
who the brother is. Christianity offers 
the best philosophy of world relation- 
ships because it holds that all men are 
brothers in the family of God. All men 
can understand this appeal of brother- 
hood. In the growing necessity that all 
nations and races learn to get along 
with one another we see that un- 
brotherliness is a prelude to destruc- 
tion. 


being 


But brotherliness does not develop 
just by using the word or spreading 
the appeal. It grows from deep roots 
in the heart and in the family. Where 
there is no solidarity of family life, 
and so-called families degenerate into 
groups of strident individuals the good 
seed of the gospel of brotherhood falls 
on hard and stony ground. So the new 
world cannot be brought into being 
merely by the efforts of statesmen. 
The fundamental task is of re-creating 
the world in its face-to-face units in 
order that there may be some chance 
of having the substance of ‘“communi- 
ty” on which the larger relationships 
of world brotherhood might be built. 


—LELAND Foster Woop 


the Family 


ulation compels us to think differently 
of the constitution of the average fam- 
ily than in all past ages—when the 


average parent died soon after his 
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children were old leave 
home. 

Recent years have seen an increas- 
ing amount and variety of profession- 
al concern for the family. Society as a 
whole has always had to be concerned 
about family life; but for long cen- 
turies almost the sole person with a 
professional concern for family wel- 
fare was the pastor or priest. The cur- 
rent situation is radically different. 

When work became more 
than the dispensing of alms, it came 
also to have a professional stake in 
both the outward stability and the in- 
ner fulfillment of the family. When 
medicine was driven to consider fac- 
tors of personality as well as of physi- 
ology, it too recognized a clear stake 
in the family. In their movement from 
mere craftsmanship to professional 
perspective, the home economists have 
recognized an increasingly large stake 
in the family. 


enough to 


social 


Where lawyers recognize that they 
hear special responsibility for the pat- 
terns which will bring social justice, 
their interest in the family has grown. 
Even the architects, far from being 
mere technicians, can not adequately 
plan an individual residence, to say 
nothing of a housing project, unless 
they consider carefully the resultant 
values, negative, upon 
family life. And there are many others 
who can not be mentioned here—all 
with a professional as well as a per- 
sonal stake in the condition and fu- 
ture of the family. 

“In a multitude of counselors there 
is strength,” reports the Old Testa- 
ment. This can be made true. The 
wealth of resources now available to 
help any family, with almost any kind 
of problem, to make or remake itself 
has never remotely been duplicated in 
past ages. Wisely and cooperatively 
used, such resources do offer hope to 


positive or 
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the family of a kind never before avail- 
able. 

But if they are to be used wisely, 
there must be understanding, respect, 
and resulting mutual cooperation 
among all the persons and agencies 
who bear the resources. For no pro- 
fessional group is lone-wolfism enough. 
Nor is it sufficient to nod tolerantly to 
the other group from a detached dis- 
tance which separates understanding 
from respect. The cooperation must be 
active, based on intimacy of under- 
standing. Agreement is by no means 
always necessary; differences of con- 
viction may be fruitful rather than 
otherwise. But lack of real knowledge 
of one another can result not only in 
impoverishment of the family but also 
in secret undermining of any profes- 
sional group. In contrast, growing 
knowledge of one another can aid in 
movement toward an integrated and 
holistic perspective on the family— 
instead of the merely departmentalized 
views. 

Foreseeing clearly this broadening 
stake in the family, Ernest W. Burgess 
and a number of- others formed nearly 
ten years ago an interprofessional as- 
sociation on family life now known as 
the National Council on’ Family Rela- 
tions.* Its membership is open to all 
professional persons with a valid stake 
in family life; ministers are especially 
welcomed to the membership. The 
Council represents an important de- 
velopment in the integration of inter- 
professional knowledge on behalf of 
the family. 

—SEWARD AND 
HELEN JOHANSEN HILTNER 


*Further information about its purposes and 
work, as the national voluntary stimulator 
of interprofessional interest in the family, 
may be secured from its office: National 
Council on Family Relations, 5757 Drexel 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








Early Stresses and Strains of Marriage 


Stress Is a Normal Phase of Living; Strains, however, 


Have Their Roots In Our Unconscious 


BY ERICH LINDEMANN 
AND 
INA MAY GREER 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


HE PROBLEM of stress and dis- 

comfort in marriage is brought to 
the psychiatrist, the pastor, the lawyer, 
and the judge. A frequent source of 
difficulty is the need to live in con- 
tinued closeness with a person with 
whom one does not get on very well. 
Many of the problems which arise have 
to do with the obligatory character of 
this proxmity, its all-embracing nature, 
and the impracticality of vacations 
from it. 

This obligatory closeness is a cul- 
tural inheritance, sanctioned by the 
code of our culture, enforced by reli- 
gious considerations, and prized as a 
cornerstone of our structures for safe- 
guarding the secure development of 
our children and for maintaining stable 
units of social interaction within the 
society. The very obligatory nature of 
the union, however, which had seemed 

From an address given at the Institute 


for Living, Church of the Advent, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


so desirable as the marriage was being 
planned, may become a burden when 
stress arises. 

Proximity means closeness, but it 
also means surrendering a considerable 
area of individual privacy and freedom 
of motion. Conflict comes if the part- 
ners do not enjoy the same activities, 
bring divergent patterns of behavior 
from their families of birth, and have 
opposing interests, goals, and desires. 
Such simple things as the way one 
likes to dress quickly or slowly, to have 
certain people around at certain times 
and at others not, may make for en- 
joyment but may also snarl the new 
relationship. Food likes are very dear 
to one and often are solidly engrained 
in one’s economics of pleasure and dis- 
pleasure. If the wife cooks the foods her 
husband does not like or is forced to 
cook those she does not like, stress re- 
sults. These are all minor details and 
the individuals feel they can master 
them, but as people talk about their 
marital unhappiness, these small mat- 
ters are mentionad among others as 
being of significance. 

An important problem is that of the 
people one likes to have around. So 
far as the psychiatrist knows, every 
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one grows up with a distinctive pattern 
of interacting with others. The accus- 
tomed pattern may include at least one 
person of whose appreciation one can 
be certain, some one to tick one off or 
criticize, some one to tell things to, 
and some one to serve as an appropri- 
ate companion for certain hours of the 
day or for certain activities. These 
friendship functions are usually dis- 
tributed among a number of people be- 
fore one is married. Those who are 
fairly lonely see in the marital partner 
a promise of the fulfillment of all these 
needs. Such a marriage is likely to be 
under considerable strain because of 
the excessive demands of the socially 
impoverished mate. , 

A second potential difficulty lies in 
the task of matching the friendships. 
Even the best matching brings a loss 
of some friendship ties. The friend 
who liked the single person may not 
be so comfortable with the married 
acquaintance. The move to a new place 
of residence may bring isolation, 
especially to the wife. Her partner is 
the most available person to serve as 
the recipient of her expressions of 
negative emotion which have been 
aroused by the losses sustained, and 
he may become resentful. One potential 
solution of this problem is offered by 
church groups, which provide avenues 
for hospitality and friendship. Other 
community attempts to make the new- 
comer feel at home also exist, but it 
usually takes a little time to move from 
having acquaintances to enjoying 
friends, and if the first pregnancy inter- 
rupts this job of making friends, a real 
hazard arises. 


FURTHER pitfall lies in the fact 
that the human orbit the partners 
bring to marriage has been structured 
according to occupation as well as 
liking. The wife has had something to 


do, whether it was a profession, vol- 
unteer service, or care of members of 
her family. The husband also had his 
structure of interests, which he retains. 
It is perhaps not wholly accidental 
that the woman seems more often the 
complainant in the marital clinic. She 
actually made a social sacrifice when 
she contracted for marital proximity. 

The husband represents the family 
in the community, gives it his name 
and his status. The standing of the 
family may be made or broken by his 
professional success. His contacts with 
his friends, his professional pursuits, 
his goals absorb much of his energy 
and bring him his greatest rewards. 
The young wife may consider taking 
a job, but if she does it remains tem- 
porary and is dropped when the baby 
comes. Moreover, her education has 
prepared her to seek the same types 
of cultural and semi-professional ac- 
tiyities as her husband and to have his 
attitudes toward work. The two years’ 
incarceration threatened by the preg- 
nancy looms as a time when none of 
the old skills may be used but, instead, 
new ones must be acquired which not 
only were not taught in school but may 
even have been scorned as less chal- 
lenging and less rewarding than pro- 
fessional activity. 

Close proximity can also destroy 
illusions. During courtship one goes 
through what the analyst calls “ideal- 
ization.” Our culture stresses the ro- 
mantic aspect of courtship: the dream 
girl, the paragon lover. The real test 
of marriage is the debunking of this 
idealization. Everyone carries with him 
a few images which come from all those 
of the opposite sex who have been dear 
to him: father, uncle, cousin, minister, 
doctor, story book prince, movie star. 
Instead of checking the prospective 
mate against this picture, one throws 
the dream as.a cloak about the lover. 
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So long as the couple see each other 
for a few hours on dates the adorn- 
ment holds but disparity thrusts 
through when they begin to live to- 
gether. The state of initial over-esteem 
is followed by one of moving away 
from each other, which if the marriage 
is to be wholly successful, must be fol- 
lowed by a real love relationship, name- 
ly, appreciating the person with his or 
her assets and shortcomings and still 
being able to have or regain positive 
feelings similar to those one had dur- 
ing courtship. One can posit that there 
is almost bound to be a period of a 
little lowness, a little uneasiness, a little 
doubt of the future and the wisdom of 
the choice, but there should come the 
attainment of a new relationship which 
is now a reality-tested partnership in- 
stead of a dream-filled courtship. 

These are all stress phenomena, not 
strains, and stress is a normal phase 
of living. To know how to meet such 
experiences and master them is one of 
the important assets all should bring 
to a marriage. The strains of marriage 
really ache and may give rise to the 
justified wish for separation. 


SYCHIATRISTS _ believe _ the 

strains to be related to the fact 
that the choice of partner may be 
colored by certain features not recog- 
nized by the chooser. A good many 
marriages seem desirable to the en- 
trants because a relative of the mate is 
attractive. One could even go so far 
as to say that the partner is not mar- 
ried for himself but for his mother, 
father, other 
words, the promise of social proximity 


brother, or sister. In 
inherent in marriage may be displaced 
to another member in the family orbit 
to which the new union gives access. 
If the coveted person does not prove 
suitable for the expected relationship, 





the marriage itself becomes noticeably 
lacking in genuine feeling and the prob- 
lem of readjustment is much more dif- 
ficult than were the disillusionment 
directly related to the partner. 

A second problem of importance is 
that the kind of person who arouses 
the feelings known as “being in love” 
may be entirely unsuitable for marital 
partnership while those whom parents, 
pastors, and counselors would select as 
suitable do not arouse such feelings. 
The girl, for example, may have been 
very fond of her father and when she 
was five or six the parents decided she 
was too old for some of the fondling 
she desired. If the situation was badly 
handled, she may respond with the 
feeling that experiencing warmth to- 
ward a daddy-person, or one like him, 
is not nice. The result is that all the 
men who show any of the qualities so 
much loved in the father are tabu and 
warm feelings may turn up most un- 
expectedly to center around inappro- 
priate figures: a truck driver, a tough, 
someone who seems to be a little mean, 
a man who is never quite to be trusted. 

Such a girl may enter upon marriage 
with a socially approved partner with- 
out the expected warm feelings and 
then is faced with protracted frustra- 
tion and the uneasiness that some un- 
desirable man may appear 
arouse warmth. On the other hand, 
she may marry someone unacceptable 
to her friends, her status, and her 
standards, and be unhappy. If the mar- 
riage is dissolved, the same kind of 


who will 


partner is chosen a second time. In 
other words, the type of man or woman 
with whom one falls in love is deter- 
mined by one’s early experiences. The 
image of a desirable mate may also be 
affected by the romantic ideal depicted 
in the movies or the night club. The 
person may then be unable to be satis- 
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fied with the mate he ought to choose. 
Some remain single under these cir- 
cumstances, but a good many do marry 
and such marriages are hazardous. 

We believe that the area of marital 
strains is one of the most hopeful for 
counseling and psychiatric help. Re- 
tracing the experiences which led to 
the connection may bring insight and 
break the link. 

So far we have said little about 
children. A childless family is in reality 
not quite a family. Children are usually 
longed for and wished for. The young 
mother is usually eager to have the 
child but quite often has not realized 
that its arrival means a change in the 
equilibrium of the partnership and that 
the “intruder” may take so much af- 
fection the partner grows lonely. Role 
distribution between husband and wife 
is brought into clear relief. Usually in 
a family certain functions are ascribed 
each member, often in accord with the 
pleasure of the contracting partners. 
The important thing is that the func- 
tions be assigned by agreement and 
not switched around all the time. A 
girl may have decided to work after 
her marriage, see to the purse, keep 
the bank accounts, pay the bills, and 
plan, rationalizing that if her husband 
were to do these chores they would be 
done sloppily. If the husband accepts 
this and doesn’t want to be bothered, 
the arrangement is good, to a certain 
extent. The wife also wants her hus- 
band to be the real boss, because in 
our culture he is supposed to be the 
head of the house, and may from time 
to time turn the chores over to him. 
He begrudges this once-in-a-while, 
performs his tasks, and takes the 
blame for not having fulfilled the func- 
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tion which the code of his culture says 
he should. Management areas must 
be delimited. 


HE NEED to have explicit and 

clearly understood distribution of 
roles, functions, and areas of compe- 
tence within a marriage is one of the 
greatest sources of argument and 
fighting. While fighting may be re- 
garded by some as a sign that divorce 
is indicated, for others it may be a very 
important and necessary ingredient of 
marriage. Our culture frowns upon 
overt expressions of mild hostility and 
demands that one must always be soci- 
able, polite, and avoid areas of dis- 
agreement. A good many people, how- 
ever, need an area in which to fight 
safely. A strong marriage is often a 
wonderful opportunity for arguing 
without evil results, provided the 
neighbors do not hear. 

Not all marriages which look bad on 
the surface and which seem to make 
the partner uncomfortable are bad. 
Consideration of the various factors 
mentioned, their meaning for the bal- 
ance of frustration and gratification in 
the partners, and an analysis of the 
kind of mastery of the problem the two 
are capable of may lead to the conclu- 
sion that the seemingly bad marriage 
is a good one and after the proper kind 
of counsel the two may go back to 
rather enjoyings themselves with their 
little miseries. More places are needed 
where the partners can go, not to get 
divorced, but to talk things over. The 
best marriage in our culture is apt to 
be a somewhat difficult partnership and 
the idea that one lives happily ever 
after is only a fiction. 





The Family 


.. the family... 


exists to serve persons, to help them to bring into being 


those residual potentialities with which God’s creation has endowed them. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 





The Religious Element in Marriage Counseling 


The Therapeutic and Educational Elements of 


the Pastor's Work Are Greatly Deepened By 


the Fact of His Ordained Status 


BY THOMAS J. BIGHAM 


General Theological Seminary 


HERE is wide agreement in West- 
ern civilization about the institu- 
tion of marriage. “Even if we take 
matrimony at its lowest,” as Robert 
Louis Stevenson put it, “even if we 
regard it as no more than a sort of 
friendship recognized by the police,” 
or if we take the higher and deeper 
view of the Book of Genesis that the 
“twain shall become one flesh,” we all 
know what we are talking about. 
Unfortunately there is no such gen- 
eral agreement about the nature of 
counseling; nor, most unfortunately, 
is there such’ agreement about the 
meaning of religion. Counseling, which 
we here should all like to think of as a 
casework process, is hardly a proper 
term for all that variety of advice and 
instructions and guidance and insights 
which in fact takes place under reli- 
gious auspices of one sort or another. 


Paper presented at the 78th Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 1951. 


Religious counseling is variously edu- 
cational, therapeutic, inspirational, 
penitential, evangelistic in aim; and 
in method it is sometimes non-direc- 
tive, sometimes authoritarian, 
times scientific, sometimes sentimental. 


some- 


All of this we must take into account. 

We need not at this time include the 
enormous number of problems within 
marriage which receive the attention 
of religious counselors. We already 
know many of the problems and can 
imagine others, and from a picture of 
premarital counsel one can perhaps en- 
visage how the distinctive religious 
concern brings its weight to bear in 
these situations. 

Religious concern, or religion, is 
even harder to define than counseling 
in any generally acceptable 
“The gods have a thousand faces,” says 
a Hindu scripture; and any American 
must needs agree to this saying as a 
sociological statement when he reads 
the World Almanac’s list of religious 
bodies and then multiplies that by the 
number of time he has heard someone 
remark, “Our new minister is very 
different from old Dr. Jones.” Religion 
as it is interpreted through the indi- 


terms. 
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vidual personalities of its ministers is 
multitudinous, but for our immediate 
purposes we had best set our limits 
there and not take also into our pur- 
view the countless persons 
addition to the clergy give counsel un- 
der religious auspices, the parish social 
worker, or a caseworker in a church 
agency, or the doctor in a church 
clinic or hospital, or a deaconess, or a 
nun, or a director of religious educa- 
tion or the minister’s wife—all of whom 
in one degree or another represent 
religion, yet none so clearly as the or- 
dained pastor. 

If we then direct our attention to 
the pastoral counseling of couples 
about to be married, certain features 
appear which differentiate it from the 
counseling done by the marriage coun- 
selor. and by the social caseworker. 
Differences are to be seen, first, in the 
distinctive relationship of the couple 
and the pastor and, secondly, in the 
content of the interviews. 


who in 


HE particular relationship of the 

couple and the pastor comes about 
by reason both of the services request- 
ed and of the functions of the ordained 
pastor, including his symbolic char- 
acter. The interviews may be one or 
many in number, depending upon the 
pastor’s methods and seemingly also 
upon how much shopping the bride has 
to do. Increasingly the clergy insist 
that adequate notice of a couple’s inten 
tion be given them so that a suitable 
schedule of appointments can be made 
(and in this they are now given mini 
mum aid by civil requirements of a 
“waiting period” between the obtaining 
of the license and the performing of 
the ceremony ). Increasingly the clergy 
hope to see the bride and groom sepa- 
rately at least once and the couple to- 
gether at least once. Generally speak- 
ing, the greater the number of inter- 
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views the more intensive is the rela- 
tionship, but there are many exceptions 
to this. A relationship of some sort to 
the pastor as symbol often already 
exists, even if the particular pastor is 
not known. 

The relationship is initially and on 
the whole positive, for the occasion is 
not, as it were, one of half-shamefaced- 
ly presenting a problem but one of joy- 
fully requesting a service. This fact 
makes premarital counseling different 
from all other counseling. A wedding 
is not isolating, for after all almost 
everybody gets married. This same 
fact may remind us, moreover, that all 
pastoral counseling is with people who 
are seen or may be seen on all sorts 
of occasions. The pastor, unlike most 
other professional people, is not chiefly 
a “trouble-shooter” 
only in private professional consulta- 
tion; going to see him may be a fright- 
ening experience but it is not an iso- 
lating experience. 

When the couple come “to see about 
getting married,” they have two re- 
quests in mind, a decision by the pas- 
tor whether he will marry them, and 
information about when and 
where and how it is to be done. What 
they are asking is whether they are 
eligible to be married according to the 
laws of the state and according to God's 
Will as their communion has received 
the same. But their request is for a 


whom one sees 


some 


decision of matters deeper than extern- 
al conformity to the letter of the law; 
it is whether the minister considers 
their spirit in the matter such that he 
can in good conscience solemnize their 
marriage. There is, then, in the inter- 
views an element of moral judgment, 
which is inevitable in a_ relationship 
with the person who by law and strong 
custom is the really proper person to 
perform marriages. 

The couple also want to know what 
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arrangements can be made for the 
ceremony. About this they already 
have opinions and preferences, as have 
also their families and friends, especial- 
ly the bride’s mother. The pastor is 
expected to give information on these 
points; and it is not unexpected that 
the pastor—being also a preacher— 
will take the occasion, or make occa- 
sion, to explain not only the when and 
where and how of the service but also 
the why. The couple often ask ques- 
tions about the service and its meaning 
which lead directly to the larger ques- 
tion of the meaning of marriage itself. 
There is then always an educational 
element to the interviews. 


HESE two 
counseling, 


elements of pastoral 
judicial and educa- 
tional, are especially prominent. It can 
be seen that they correspond to two 
functions of the caseworker in an 
agency, who decides whether the ap- 
plication for service is appropriate to 
the agency (the administrative or ex- 
ecutive function in casework, as it is 
called), and who gives information 
about, not only the facts of casework 
procedures and community resources, 
but also about their human usefulness 
and meaning. With the 
upon the occasion of 


clergy and 
marriage, the 
overtones and undertones of these two 
elements are usually manifest. 
The anxiety attendant upon such a 


more 


often 
comes to the surface, and the couple 
depend upon the pastor for much sup- 
portive guidance. The pastor always 
sees this to be, at the least, guidance 
so that each party can be enabled to 
take the marital vows sincerely. Every- 
body getting married is anxious (if 
not, there is grave question whether 
the persons know what they are doing, 
standing upon the edge between poten- 
tiality and actuality in a most deeply 


personal venture as marriage 


serious self-commitment of life). This 
anxiety calls for human reassurance, 
a fatherly word, brotherly encourage- 
ment. 

Not infrequently this anxiety shows 
itself to be guilt anxiety that needs 
talking through and assurance of for- 
giveness. Sometimes it is an unrealis- 
tic neurotic guilt which can be met by 
the pastor who, as a sort of super- 
ego symbol of the community, can by 
his understanding educate the con- 
science. Sometimes it is a _ neurotic 
anxiety that needs, not just pastoral 
counseling, but psychiatric attention. 
In that event the pastor must help the 
person recognize the situation and 
work out with him the most appropri- 
ate and feasible referral for treatment. 
There is, as we can see, almost always 
some measure of therapeutic relation- 
ship in the interviews. 

The regular functions of casework 
then, namely, deciding upon eligibility, 
giving information, offering a suppor- 
tive relationship and offering a thera- 
peutic relationship, are paralleled in 
the pastor’s role. The elements of the 
pastor’s work in these four respects, 
judicial, educational, supportive, thera- 
peutic, are made much more obvious 
and are much deepened by the fact of 
his ordained status. Whatever else is 
meant theologically by ordination in 
different religious groups, it is clearly 
the assignment to someone by a religi- 
ous community of particular functions : 
(a) to be upholder and administrator 
of the moral law, preacher and prophet ; 
(b) to be a teacher and expounder of 
the religious traditions, doctrines, 
teachings; (c) to be a leader of wor- 
ship in the congregation, a minister of 
God for them, who represents them to 
God and represents the Heavenly 
Father to them; (d) to be shepherd 
and pastor of souls in the fold and 
souls that stray. 
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Thus according to old tradition, the 
office and work of the clergyman is 
described as judge, teacher, father, and 
physician of souls. While theologically 
this description receives complicatedly 
differing emphases in different religi- 
ous bodies, it is easy to see how psy- 
chologically the symbolic character of 
the office is very powerful, and how 
it in fact makes difference in pastoral 
interviews. Its power is, of course, that 
of a two-edged sword, creative and 
destructive. Modern recognition of this 
fact is coupled with concern that such 
a powerful instrument be held in 
balance for conscious and constructive 
use. Its power is not only psycho- 
logically that of the unconscious depths 
where parental images take changing 
forms and are varyingly projected; its 
power is also theologically that of the 
community of belief, to which both 
pastor and couple belong, where (as 
for all of us in the West) God is 
described as Eternal Judge, the Truth, 
heavenly Father, Good Physician. 

Premarital interviews under reli- 
gious auspices include the same ele- 
ments as counseling under other aus- 
pices. Under religious auspices, as we 
see from the minister’s role, all of these 
elements have a more-than-individual, 
a more-than-social reference, a refer- 
ence to the Eternal. 


7 TURN to the second part of our 
topic, the content of the inter- 
views; while it may cover any ques 
tions about marriage, sex, the family, 
religion, the content of the interviews 
is especially designed to put any and 
all such matters into perspective, ulti- 
mately to place them in their eternal 
perspective. The variety of the content 
can be imagined from the complexity 
of the institution of marriage itself. 
Some couples know what they want to 


talk about; others are inarticulate, 
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especially about whatever matters most 
to them. For the latter, interviews are 
sometimes given their structure 
through a talk by the pastor that elicits 
questions or discussion, or by a review 
of the Marriage Service with explana- 
tions of the meaning of the words and 
actions, for example, the meaning of 
the ring as unending bond, as expres- 
sion of the heart, as economic token, 
as physical and sexual ornament. Or 
the pastor may widen the range of 
discussion between the bride and the 
groom (so that their marriage be also 
a‘meeting of minds) by a series of 
questions that introduce the topics 
that he must consider with them: 


Where are you going to live? (which 
leads to a discussion of the new house- 
hold and its relations to those of the two 
parental families) ; 

Do you know how much money you 
will have? (which leads through talk 
about past and future spending money, 
tuition fees, union dues, dentist's bills 
and who knows what to the couple’s 
plan for making their own form of 
democratic or, it may be, patriarchal 
family) ; 

What do you hope about children. (a 
question that introduces discussion of 
their ideas and informations about sex- 
ual relations and about the morality of 
the various means of planning parent- 
hood) ; is 

What do you plan about religion in 

your home? (which leads to thought on 
shared religious loyalties and their ob- 
servance in the home and in the con- 
gregation. ) 
Through all this discussion the 
pastor’s concern is to disclose the reli- 
gious meaning of each topic. This is 
particularly his educational and thera- 
peutic task; today it seems increasing- 
ly to center upon two teachings of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 


The first of these is about the posi- 
tive nature of sex; sexuality is to be 


seen as not only natural but also. hu- 
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man and sacred. The religious tradi- 
tion of the West “has never completely 
realized the ideal of relating sexual life 
sacramentally to the whole of person- 
ality and to the whole of a loyal com- 
munity of persons in the family rela- 
tionship,” as Reinhold Niebuhr re- 
marks, for legalism and Puritanism 
have constantly haunted it. Yet withal 
it has kept alive its ideal and now gives 
it fresh attention. As opposed to some 
biological views popular today (as in 
the Kinsey report), religion insists 
that sex is in the first place truly bio- 
logical, that is, it is an animal power, 
not a mechanical power. In the second 
place, it finds sex to be an important 
power of the human being, because 
there the physical and the spiritual 
most clearly are united, as Archbishop 
Temple has said. And in the third 
place, religion finds sexual union a 
Divine analogy. The Song of Songs is 
not in the Bible for nothing, nor the 
New Testament doctrine that marriage 
is like the union of Christ and His 
Church, nor its Old Testament proto- 
type that God husbanded Israel. The 
love wherewith God loves us is to be 
seen as manifested forth in the love of 
man and wife who are (in the fine 
phrase of Pope Pius XI) “the minis- 
ters of the Divine Omnipotence.” To 
help the couple see these truths and 
make them their own is to place sex- 
uality in its eternal perspective. 


HIE second contemporary emphasis 

is on the given nature of marriage ; 
marriage is individually achieved, but 
also it is socially and sacredly given. 
While one may efficiently build one’s 
marriage and must responsibly work 
out the problems it presents, marriage 
itself is not an arrangement set up by 
any two individuals. In our highly 
competitive society with its insistence 
upon individual initiative, we are liable 
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to overlook this fact, that a particular 
man and a particular woman, not only 
marry each other, but also enter into 
the éstate of matrimony. They enter 
upon a life of living together and hav- 
ing children in a pattern given them 
through our culture by nature and by 
nature’s God. 

Nowadays we are better able than 
formerly to understand this. We no 
longer think of society as 
chiefly the enemy of the individual. 
Socially and politically we see not only 
the strength but also the values of 
community. Psychiatrically we 
come to see that the super-ego does not 
simply crush the ego against the id, 
but that it also provides the raw ma- 
terials for a life of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Religion with its characterisvic 
concern to 


perhaps 


have 


values, 
keeps us aware of a security for per- 


conserve known 
sons in the social character of marriage, 
even as at the same time prophetically 
it calls for the sincere individuality. 
We are prepared then to see that a 
married couple can rely, not only upon 
their own isolated efforts, but also upon 
their own social nature, however one- 
sided it is, and upon their own bio- 
logical nature, however inhibited it be. 
Obviously there must be group and 
individual effort to overcome distortion 
and inhibitions, but also one can trust 
nature and society to uphold the struc 
ture they have created and moulded. 

The deepest level of all this is the 
recognition that marriage is, not only 
individual and social and natural, but 
sacred. While each man and woman in 
each couple work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, they do so 
within a holy matrimony where God 
worketh in them to do His good plea- 
sure. To rest back on the fact that God 
created us male and female is to go 
forward that the twain’ become one 
flesh 
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The Mature Personality 


Few People Are Wholly Mature before Marriage— 


Maturity Is Achieved Through Marriage 


BY GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Department of Social Relations 
Harvard University 


ARRIAGE is for 

however, does not mean that one 
becomes an adult and then gets 1ar- 
ried. Few people are wholly mature 
before marriage—maturity is achieved 
in part through marriage; through its 
stresses and strains. 


adults. This, 


But what is maturity? In order to 
answer this all-important question we 
must first of all see that maturity is a 
developmental process. Most of us re- 
member the riddle of the Sphinx: 
What animal is it that walks on four 
legs in the morning, two legs at noon, 
and three legs at night? The answer is 
man, who creeps, walks upright, and 
finally with a cane. The answer to the 
riddle of the Sphinx is more or less the 
same as it ever was. What is the de 
velopment of man? 

The nature of human life is pre 
dominantly affiliative. A psychoanalyst 


From an address at the Institute for Living, 
Church of the Advent, Boston, Massachusetts 


said of neurotics that a neurotic would 
do anything on earth to be loved except 
make himself or herself lovable; the 
whole problem of neurosis being one of 
getting and giving love. I think the 
truest of all generalizations that can 
be made about men is that nobody ever 
feels that he can either love or be loved 
enough. Everybody wants more love in 
his life. 


WHE INFANT, like the adult, is 
affiliative ; it is dependent upon the 
mother, and this dependence holds 
throughout childhood. But very soon 
the child comes to a difficult stage of 
development: the period around two 
to four when the ego and the sense of 
self take their formation. No longer 
is the automatic pleasure in affiliation 
dominant, but the child is marked off 
from his environment partly because 
le is punished when he gets in trouble, 
aid partly just through maturation. 
Our early memories go back on the 
average to the age of three, the middle 
of this period when self-consciousness 
and a sense of ego develops. This peri- 
od is marked by a stage of negativism 
when the child resists outside influ- 
ences. [ know one little boy of three 
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who went across the street to his grand- 
mother’s every day and announced: 
“Grandma, I won’t!”—apropos_ of 
nothing. He just felt he had to assert 
himself, and so he wouldn’t! In this 
period  self-assertiveness_ rises. It 
clamors, it is unsocialized, egotistical, 
and entirely self-centered. Pride takes 
its origin at this period. 





But the need for affiliation continues 
even while the child is becoming set 
off against his environment as an in- 
dividual. The need for affiliation con- 
tinues as he goes through several years 
of development that are marked by 
identification—identification with the 
mother, with the father, or both, iden- 
tification with the family. At eight or 
nine years of age a child will say very 
often: “Daddy, what are we?” “What 
do you mean, what are we?” “Well, 
are we Republicans or are we Demo- 
crats, are we Methodists or are we 
Episcopalians—or what are we?” 
When you tell him he is perfectly sat- 
isfied. He’ll go out and fight a fist fight 
a half-hour later to defend his member- 
ship which he doesn’t understand at 
all but accepts at second-hand without 
question. This is the period when he 
accepts his religion, a second-hand fit- 
ting to his personality. It means noth- 
ing productive to him but he just takes 
it on like the family jewels. It’s a 
custom that he inherits. But it is not 
yet incorporated into the growing per- 
sonality in a productive sense. At this 
age the child also identifies with his 
own sex fiercely. Boys and girls have 
nothing to do with each other. War of 
the sexes is greatest before twelve or 
fourteen years of age. Identification is 
with the in-group. Survival depends 
on membership in the family, in the 
in-group, in the scouts, or in some 
club. Freud called this the homosexual 
phase of development because the iden- 
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tification with one’s own sex groups, 
gangs, is marked. 


Then comes the period of psycho- 
logical weaning from the home. This is 
the second negativistic period. The 
child now not only asserts, his own 
being but he asserts his independence 
of the family structure. He leaves home 
more and more often and is secretive 
about his friends. This is the period 
when parents begin to have trouble; 
for the developing personality of the 
adolescent is beginning to stand up for 
itself. 


ET in this period one’s independ- 

ence is only spurious. The child 
is still dependent in many ways al- 
though he hates to be. Though strug- 
gling to be an independent person, the 
young person often fails. Adolescence 
is a pathetic period in this respect be- 
cause the independence that is vigor- 
ously asserted is not actually achiev- 
able. A good example is the case of 
some fourteen-year-olds in a nearby 
prep school who were 
miserable for a young teacher who did 
not have disciplinary facility. As a re- 
sult he had to be fired in the middle 
of the year. Then the boys took up a 
collection and sent him a_ handsome 
present including a year’s subscription 
to “Life,” a toilet kit, and other things. 
I was perplexed and asked a lad: 
“Well, why did you do that? If you 
liked him why did you treat him that 
way?” He said: “Oh, he was a swell 
guy, we liked him. But he let us get 
away with things. And we don’t want 
to be let get away with things.” This 
is a curious paradox. The backbone 
had to be outside; the authority had to 
be there even though the boys were 
claiming the privileges of maturity 
which require self-control and inner 
fibre. 


making life 
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We owe to Freud the observation 
that arrested development may occur 
on any of the stages I have mentioned. 
People may stop growing and hold fast 
to a very crude infantile egotism, im 
in-group fixation, a homosexual f.xa- 
tion, or to authoritarian fixation. [ne 
latter helps us to explain the Nazi 
character. The Nazi personality 
(whether in Germany or elsewhere ) 
wants the backbone outside. It is un- 
willing or unable to develop its own 
will and its own propulsion. An auth- 
oritarian person wants to be controlled 
from outside. There have been recent 
studies concerning the authoritarian 
personality. Such a_ personality is 
marked by bigotry, race prejudice, a 
preoccupation with power in place of 
love. Such persons are prissy and rigid. 
Now a characteristic of these personali- 
ties is that they haven’t got away from 
the in-group identification and_ still 
want external authority over them, that 
is, they are people who are intensely 
identified with a fraternity or sorority, 
so much so that everything out of that 
circle is of no interest. They also show 
extreme degrees of patriotism of the 
violently chauvinistic pattern. The Ku 
Klux Klan sort of personality is in this 
category. 

Recently we’ve obtained some light 
on the relation of religion to this type 
I’m speaking of. It is distressing to 
find that among highly prejudiced peo- 
ple are so many churchgoers. But 
when the problem was examined more 
closely by a Roman Catholic student 
of mine in relation to a parish that he 
studied very carefully (and it has been 
studied in Protestant groups too), it 
turned out that there are two kinds of 
people who go to church and who call 
themselves religious. There are some 
who are purely institutionalists, that is 
to say, church is an island of security 
for them. There is no religious signifi- 
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cance in the inward sense, it’s an out- 
ward fitting, it gives them a security 
just as a fraternity or an in-group or a 
club or the nation seems to give. They 
become exclusionists. They hate those 
who belong to another religious group. 
They can’t tolerate difference, just as 
they can’t tolerate foreigners or people 
who don’t belong to their own island 
of security within the nation. Now 
those who have a religious philosophy 
of life in the other sense have a sub- 
jectified, first-hand religious sentiment. 
They are just the opposite. Among 
them you find much less than average 
prejudices. 


THINK I have now made the point 

that the transition from adolescence 
to maturity is largely one, as I see it, 
of getting rid of the exclusionist 
anchorage of safety, narrow islands of 
safety,—a matter of moving out with 
relaxation and confidence, knowing 
that there’s more than one way to doa 
thing. It isn’t any longer a matter. of 
black and white. People don’t have to 
be in-group or else enemies. This is 
an important stage in the transition to 
true adulthood, and you can see how 
now we can come to the criteria of the 
mature personality and relate them to 
marriage. 


If a person lives through these va- 
rious stages without being arrested in 
his development, reaches the twenties 
safely, I think you will find three char- 
acteristics that you would ascribe to 
anybody who is mature in his person- 
ality organization. These are the marks 
of maturity as I see it. The first is 
what you might call an extended ego, 
extended ego interests, in contrast to 
the original child with his clamorous 
self-consciousness, crying if things 
don’t go his way. The extended inter- 
ests that I am talking about all have to 
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do with matters that become just as 
important to us as our own childish 
pride. They are interests that are 
grown objective. I ran across a quota- 
tion the other day that struck me very 
forcibly: “While it is inevitable that 
self-love should be positive and active 
in every man, it is not inevitable and tt 
is very far from necessary that it 
should be sovereign in him.” 
there is, but is it sovereign in the 
life? If it is, you are dealing with in- 
fantile, arrested development. In ma- 
turity there must be an outward thrust. 
Now, specifically, I would argue, that 
to be well-rounded ‘in maturity a per- 
son has to have these vital outward 
thrusts in reference to several depart- 
ments of life; family for example. 
One’s family has to matter, it has to 
be real, more important than life itself. 
Occupation:, the whole man _ goes to 
work. He should feel his work is vital, 
should have participation from the very 
roots of his being in some aspect of 
his occupation. Self-education: because 


Self-love 


he’s always curious, he should have a 
vital interest in some sort of learning. 
Recreation and religion: because you 
have a more complete man if his inter- 
ests are developed in all these direc- 
tions. Another area is civic participa 
tion: a mature person will have a deep 
interest in some phase of his civic life 
because, in a democracy especially, oné 
must participate or else one is not ma- 
ture. 

The second criterion of maturity is 
a self-objectification which is closely 
related to a sense of humor. With 
humor, one holds oneself in a kind of 
“Who 
am I\to make all this fuss? What right 
have I got to poison the air that other 
people breathe with my everlasting de- 
mands?” My troubles after all are just 
a mit om a gnat’s nut compared with 
other people’s troubles, and compared 


cosmie perspective. One asks, 


with the important things in life! 
I recall that Richard Cabot once said 
that he thought the best test of com- 
patibility in marriage was whether the 
couple laughed at the same thing or 
not. Maturity requires self-objectifica 
tion, laughter, humor. Anybody who 
is all bound up in himself can’t have 
this insight, can’t see himself as others 
see him. And most of us are laughable 
to some extent. 


Third, there is something beyond 
humor, because one can’t live only by 
humor. Therefore 
tegrative philosophy of life is always 
found with maturity. Usually but not 
always it’s some form of 
orientation. I asked my students a 
couple of years ago this question: “Do 
you think that in order to develop a 
fully mature philosophy of life that you 
require some religious orientation or 
belief?’ And rather to my surprise 
the very large majority said “Yes” 
at least seven out of ten. Most of the 
others weren't negative, they merely) 
said they didn’t know for sure. With- 
out a realization that one needs a com- 
prehensive view of life one isn’t fully 
mature. 


some sort of in 


religious 


UT let’s go back to the early twen 

ties and see where we are—what 
do we find? Well, we find in the early 
twenties that the rebellion against the 
parents is virtually complete, per- 
haps more than complete. At any rate 
it has taken place. We expect it in this 
culture, we encourage it because we 
expect young people to go ahead and 
do better than their parents did and we 
are at least consistent enough to give 
them freedom. Now you also often find 
at that period high ambitions or even 
overzealousness. Hopes for the future 
are often unrealistically ambitious 
Further, in the early twenties the phil- 
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osophy of life is incomplete. Especially 
is the religious sentiment quite incom- 
plete. You find also in this period, an 
overwhelming hedonism. Students will 
argue with you nine times out of ten 
that what people want in life is plea- 
sure; pleasure-seeking is everything. 
[It’s a lively topic of discussion we all 
know in the college age, and I have 
practically given up hoping ever to 
convince anybody in the early twenties 
that hedonism is not psychologically 
true. Students just won’t accept any 
other answer because they find in 
themselves that pleasure is a dominant 
sort of motive. The young person, in 
the best of health, enjoys life and can’t 
see why pleasure-seeking isn’t the 
whole essential nature of man. 

But now at this stage one marries, 
when many things have not yet been 
faced and many crises have not been 
met. They couldn’t be met. Take for 
instance, vocational adjustment. Al- 
though one may have vocational train- 
ing and know what he is going to do, 
very often the expectations are ex- 
cessive. Nine times out of ten one is 
not going to make as much money as 
one thinks. One is not going to be as 
big a success as one thought. The un- 
happy closing of the gap between as- 
piration and reality does not occur 
until late twenties or early thirties. 
One doesn’t see this harsh fact so one 
can’t meet it before one is married. 
Also, at the time of marriage, there 
are no children to disturb the peace. 
And there are so many of these crises 
that occur during marriage that one 
can’t speak of a fully mature personal- 
ity before marriage. We are obviously 
dealing with a paradox. Marriage is 
for adults! Yes, but at the same 
time the personalities cannot mature 


excepting through marriage. Until one 


marries one doesn’t realize how self- 
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centered his ego still may be. He 
doesn’t know he is still childish until 
he is put up against thé adjustments 
of marriage. He doesn’t know that he 
still is perhaps authoritarian in his out- 
look and not respectful of other peo- 
ple’s personalities. So, my point is that 
a personality has to do much of its 
growing in marriage. 

Pitfalls appear where the ground- 
work has not been well enough laid 
so that the growing process can con- 
tinue (or the outgrowing of the earlier 
stages can continue) within marriage. 
Just let me mention a few of the com- 
mon difficulties there. One is the per- 
son’s inability to take blame. This fail- 
ing may not appear until one is put 
in the marriage relationship. The frus- , 
trated husband may become “projec- 
tive.” He doesn’t do well, well it’s his 
wife’s fault. She’s too extravagant. 
She spends too much. She can’t enter- 
tain his business associates properly. 
Or she’s too jealous. She cramps his 
style. This sort of projective tendency 
is found, I think, in every unsuccess- 
ful marriage. It’s always the other per- 
son’s fault. It’s always the spouse’s 
fault. In all the failures you find this 
element of bitterness, resentment, 
blame developed to a very high extent, 
which implies that the individual has 
failed both to outgrow the clamorous 
infantile ego and to outgrow a hedon- 
istic level where selfish comfort is de- 
manded. There is also a lack of self- 
objectification and humor, because no- 
body can be so blameless as people 
think they are in these unhappy mar- 
riages. Hedonistic expectations are a 
source of trouble. Early in life the in- 
fantile pleasure principle is associated 
with bodily comfort. Caresses are re- 
lated to both 
pleasure. A 


affiliativeness and to 
happy childhood oddly 
enough may be a /iability in that one 
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wants pleasure and affiliativeness to 
coincide and doesn’t find marriage too 
smooth in this regard. So he returns 
to it in fantasy; the wife goes back to 
mother, the husband grows resentful. 
That’s regression and you find lots of 
cases where the person regresses to 
what was pleasurable—his own home, 
his original family of orientation. In 
marriage the demand for comfort may 
be excessive—convenience, selfish sex 
pleasure—the unextended ego, piggish- 
ness in personal habits—all may be as- 
sociated with one’s own pleasure but 
certainly objectionable to the spouse. 





nn out the politeness, the 
considerateness, the compliment- 
ing, the thoughtfulness, that seem to 
be necessary in all social relations— 
dropping them out of marriage and 
regressing to hedonistic self-seeking 
type of pleasure, is a fatal blunder. 
That’s why I say that the hedonistic 
philosophy has to be outgrown in real 
maturity. The problem in marriage is 
to make it something more than hed- 
onistic, because it’s bound to have 
many frustrations and unpleasant fea- 
tures! Psychologists have a term which 
I think is quite eloquent in this con- 
nection and that is toler- 
ance. The degree of frustration one can 


frustration 


tolerate has to be very high not only 
in marriage but in life in general. If a 
person can’t take it, he'll break down, 
be neurotic, regress, get a divorce. 

their 
romantic ideas. They like complete ego 


Americans seem incurable in 
satisfaction, complete sex satisfaction. 
They are terribly afraid of poverty as 
William James long ago pointed out. 
We want ever rising standards of liv 
ing, perfection of comfort, perfection 
in all these things, without having the 
gift of resignation, of putting up with 
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less than perfection. A philosophy of 
suffering is needed because suffering 
is bound to come. It’s going to come on 
several of these accounts that | 
mentioned : perfect adjustment 
than one wanted. The gap between oc- 
cupational aspiration and achievement 
is sometimes very hard to and 
may come quite late, in the thirties or 
even forties. So all of these issues have 
to be worked through after marriage, in 
marriage. Unless a has the 
sound beginning for an extended ego, 
capacity to lose himself in outside in- 
terests including other people, and a 
capacity to see himself as others see 
him, to objectify himself and 
necessary laugh at himself; and unless 
he has a thoroughly sustained integra- 
tive philosophy of life that will carry 
through the humps, over the difficulties 
—I think the prognosis is rather poor 
that he will continue to grow and meet 
these post-marriage 
bound to arise. People who can’t do 
it seek an easy way out through di 
vorce. There’s a confession of imma- 
turity here in most of these cases, I 
think. They couldn’t resign themselves 
to anything less than perfection, they 
couldn’t get off the hedonistic level and 
they couldn’t face life as a 
adult. 


have 


less 


bear 


person 


when 


crises that are 


mature 


Just one final word about the phrase 
“the right to be happy,” “the right to 
happiness.” I suspect it has made more 
trouble than anything else in marriage. 
Whoever said we had a right to be 
happy? It isn’t a law of nature that I 
know of. I don’t think you find it in 
the Scriptures. There’s a great illusion 
here: anybody who seeks happiness 
generally fails to find it. It’s a by 
product of something else. It’s a by- 
product of maturity of personality. It’s 
never to be had by itself. Be your age 
in personality and you'll be happy 
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The Pattern of the Family is Unchristian If It 


Violates the Dignity of Any Member 
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HE TROUBLE with the family 
is that it is like psychology—every 
one considers himself an expert. This 
illusion often prevents us from looking 
at the family with fresh or clear eyes. 
Like the man who believed he had cov- 
ered the subject of sin by being against 
it, we tend to think we have covered the 
family by being for it. 
There can be no doubt that the mod- 





ern family confronts new and more 
complex pressures and strains than in 
a less technological age. It is equally 
true that the positive opportunities of 
the family are potentially greater than 
in centuries past. The problem is not 
one of deciding whether the family is 
dying, or is being reborn; for both may 
be true. It is rather attempting to see 
that what dies is what ought to die, and 


This article is an adaptation from “The 
Family—A_ Christian’s Concern” published 
by the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv 
Methodist 
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Church 


what comes to new birth is what de- 
serves to live and grow. 

If we are to examine the family real- 
istically, therefore, we must get down 
to fundamentals. Since we are Chris- 
tians and Protestants, we need to look 
at what the essential nature of Chris- 
tianity and of Protestantism suggests in 
terms of the family. We may first con- 
sider what Christianity in general, 
Catholic or Protestant, implies about 
the family. We can then discuss what is 
distinctive in the Protestant approach. 
In the light of the Protestant Christian 
viewpoint, we can then look at the basic 
predicament, and the creative possibili- 
ties, of the family today. 

All ‘forms of Christianity hold that 
the family is part of the natural law 
established by God. Its existence is in- 
tended by God, represents the will of 
God. The family is not, as it has some- 
times been considered, a concession to 
man’s sin or to human weakness. This 
does not imply that every adult must 
marry and have a family if he is to 
follow the will of God. But it does mean 
that the family in general, the social in- , 
stitution of the family, is a natural and 
good part of God's creation. 


The second point is that the family 











exists to serve two kinds of needs, and 
it is not a family in the Christian sense 
unless it does serve both at the same 
time. These needs are social and per- 
sonal. The family is to procreate, to 
bear and rear children, to assume chief 
responsibility for bringing them to re- 
sponsible ‘adult status, and thus to 
perpetuate the race. But at the same 
time it is to serve the personal and in- 
dividual needs of its members, whether 
children or adults. The title of a mod- 
ern book on child care, Babies are 
Human Beings, stems directly from the 
Christian approach. Both parents and 
children are equally human beings in 
the eyes of God. If the social function 
of the family is carried out in such a 
way that it violates the inherent dignity 
of any member, then the pattern of 
family life is unchristian. This is the 
root, for instance, of the Christian re- 
jection of the pattern of family life 
which totalitarian states attempt to 
impose, in which anything goes which 
guarantees social solidarity as the state 
conceives it. 

Third, all forms of Christianity agree 
that the family is to be monogamous. 
This is not as obvious as it may appear. 
For monogamy does not have primar- 
ily a sexual meaning. Instead, it is a 
matter, externally speaking, of social 
responsibility; and, internally speak- 
ing, of loyalty, and what the marriage 
service calls “to cherish.” If the social 
function of the family is to be perform- 
ed, there must be two parents who 
assume the necessary responsibility in 
bringing up their chlidren. If they are 
to do this successfully, they need to be 
single minded about it. If they are to 
be single minded, there must be loyalty 
to each other and to the family unit. 
Anything which threatens this loyalty 
at the roots must, therefore, be con- 
sidered an enemy of the family. 
Fourth, the sexes are equal in the 
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sight of God. In Christ there is no 
male or female. The meaning of this is 
that the two adult partners in a family 
have equal basic rights and equal basic 
responsibilities, even though the func 
tions they perform as family members 
are different. Marriage is not, for in 
stance, a sexual convenience for the 
man or an economic convenience for 
the woman. It is not a master-slave 
relationship, nor even that of employer 
employee. It is a relationship between 
two adults, who enhance and complete 
each other’s lives through performing 
their respective functions, and who, if 
they have children, 
though different 
rearing them. 


assume equal 


responsibilities in 


Finally, all forms of Christianity 
agree that the family is the basic edu 
cational unit of the larger society in- 
cluding the church. Just as it is the 
family which is basically responsible 
for that rearing which will result in 
good citizenship, so it is the family) 
also which is primarily charged with 
the education of the child in the Chris- 
tian view of life. The local church, like 
the local school, may have an indispen- 
sable function to perform. But in both 
instances, it is secondary to the duty 
and opportunity of the family. 


The Protestant approach to the 
family is of course Christian, and in 
the previous section we have tried to 
state what Protestant Christianity 
holds in common with other forms of 
Christianity in looking at the family. 
sut Protestants hold certain other 
views which we consider equally Chris- 
tian and equally basic, 

It should be recalled that the mean- 
ing of “Protestant” is “to testify for.’’ 
Protestantism arose, under the leader- 
ship of men like Luther and Calvin, to 
testify for essential Christianity and 
against what were believed to be the 
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distortions which had been introduced 
into its principles and practice. It was 
positive testimony, not just negative 
dissent. 

As Protestants understand the New 
Testament and the life of the early 
church, we see this principle standing 
out : Externals are never enough. What 
impressed the first great Protestant 
leader, Martin Luther, was that we 
can be justified only by faith and that 
we can have faith only through God’s 
grace. What happens to help man out 
of his predicament can not occur only 
outside him, but must happen within 
him. 


If man needs to be saved, as _ all 
forms of Christianity agree, he needs 
to be changed. And if this is to be real 
change, it seems a simple truism to 
Protestants that he—the essential man 
—must be changed. It can not be 
enough to change an idea here, a feel- 
nig there, or an attitude somewhere 
else. What happens to him, as he is, in 
Luther’s phrase, “justified by faith,” 
is to be so basic that it affects all his 
ideas, all his feelings, his attitude to- 
ward life and existence as a whole. 


HIS has a very significant impli- 
cation for the family. This may he 
stated negatively by saying that the 
social function of the family is not 
enough. That is, the social solidarity 
of the family can not be assumed to 
have priority, if it is bought at the 
price of blasted and wasted individual 
lives. We may think of a family which 
has come into being and where there 
are children. Conditions then develop 
which threaten at the roots the creative 
life of several of the family members. 
As an illustration, we may think of 
the father as an alcoholic, who was so 
deeply distorted in his own childhood 
that no means of help can now be got 


to him. Meanwhile, he makes life im- 
possible for his wife and children. Sup- 
pose, however, that he manages to 
hold on to a job, and therefore to sup- 
port his family economically. If we 
took only the social solidarity view- 
point, we would say that the family, 
once started, must be kept together at 
all costs. While regretting the unsatis- 
factory lives which this situation 
brings, we would nevertheless urge 
hanging on. That is, we would be con- 
centrating on the social inconvenience, 
the obligation that would be assumed 
by society in general, if the father were 
separated from the mother and 
children. 

Protestants are certainly not against 
social solidarity. But we believe that, 
where social solidarity and personal 
fulfilment come into deep and serious 
conflict, we can not assume in advance 
that the answer lies always in social 
solidarity. We believe that to do so is 
legalistic, more a heritage of the Ro- 
man Empire’s legalism than of any- 
thing in Christianity. 

To set this emphasis of Protestants 
in more positive terms, we may say 
that we must consistently view the 
personal functions of the family, which 
have to do with helping each member 
to fulfill the powers with which God 
has endowed him, to be just as im- 
portant as the social functions. 

This position has important implica- 
tions for the family in several respects. 
For instance, children can not appro- 
priately be coerced even in a good 
cause. They may be guided and they 
may be disciplined by parents, pro- 
vided we understand discipline to mean 
protection of the child from actions 
with whose consequences he is as yet 
unable to cope. Such discipline is not 
a limitation on his basic freedom to be- 
come really himself, but upon arbitrary 
actions which would limit a freedom 
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he is seeking to find. It is not to get 
“control” over him in any sense which 
implies breaking his spirit, or getting 
him into an attitude of unquestioning 
obedience. Respect or honoring of pa- 
rents by children is a virtue when pa- 
rents have done what deserves honor 
and respect. Even so, respect is not 
an end in itself, but a means toward 
the end of better children, better pa- 
rents, and eventually better families 
when the children become adults. 
Respect, as Protestantism would un- 
derstand it, must be earned. 


NOTHER 

Protestant position relates to sex 
in marriage. Under a legalistic system, 
we find it said that husband and wife 
should have sex relations only to have 
children. One such system adds that 
this may also be a concession to “con- 
cupiscence.”” Such a system may then 
talk about the sexual duty of wife to 
husband and vice versa, and eventually 
end with a statement that there must 
be sex relations so many times per 
year to assure that each is fulfilling the 
marriage vows to the other. 


implication of the 


All such legalisms appear biased to 
Protestants. Sex is not solely for pur- 
poses of procreation, but also for the 
personal completion of life and for the 
enhancement of mutuality in human 
relationships. Although there may in- 
deed be sexual obligations of one part- 
ner in a marriage to another, what is 
required is change and adaptation of 
attitudes, not 
defining when the obligation is and is 


legal pigeon-holes for 

Protestants be 
lieve that the full implications of the 
freedom with which God has endowed 
human beings must be 


not being discharged 


recognized in 
relation to sex as in other aspects of 
life 


There is a more general implication 





of the Protestant position which needs 
to be stated because some well-inten- 
tioned discussions shrink from it. We 
might put it this way: The family is 
not sacred, is not an end in itself, is 
not to be deified. Even the family, our 
primary social institution, 
serve persons, to help them to bring 
into being those residual potentialities 
with which God’s creation has endowed 
them. 


exists to 


f 


oo contemporary discussions « 
the family are, from the Protes- 
tant point of view, unduly pessimistic. 
They argue from the disorganization 
which undoubtedly exists toward the 
need for more stability and more sim- 
plicity. The family must, they imply, 
be preserved at all costs. But this puts 
the cart before the horse. It is the per- 
sons, the chance to develop “person- 
hood,” which must be preserved at all 
costs. If the current family’s disorgani- 
zation tends to prevent this, what is 
needed is neither gloomy predictions 
about the family’s demise nor table 
thumping about returning to an out- 
moded form of family organization. 
efficiency, regularity, and uniformity 
have virtue in their proper places. But 
we have here a striking parallel to 
political democracy. It often seems, and 
sometimes is, less efficient, less regu- 
lar, less uniform, and therefore less 
simplified than are other forms of 
government. But democracy need not 
mean inefficiency or lack of order at 
the places where these virtues count, 
provided the issues are understood by 
the people and power delegated as 
needed. So with the family. 

There is one view, often widespread 
within the churches, which looks at 
the family primarily in moralistic 
terms. This view tends to equate the 


moral standards of its particular social 
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class, often the middle class, with the 
Christian approach to the family, and 
to believe therefore that any threat to 
one is also a threat to the other. This 
may or may not be true, depending on 
what moral principle is under con- 
sideration. But it is plainly not true 
that the moral standards, or even the 
moral ideals, of any particular social 
class group or national group are iden- 
tical with those enjoined and required 
by the Christian gospel. Respectability, 
for instance, may be a virtue. But if 
it is considered so important that a 
teen-ager whose interest is working 
on cars is compelled by his family, for 
the sake of respectability, to choose an 
unsuitable vocation, then the attempt 
to preserve class standards has de- 
preciated human values. It may be that 
some of the standards of family life 
held to by different class and cultural 
groups should have modification in the 
light of a deeper understanding of the 
family’s function. 


HE other view which is now wide- 

pread is that of romanticism and 
sentimentalism. The intention of this 
view is good, for it asserts that people 
should not be coerced into marriage 
or enter marriage arranged by other 
people, but should seek to enter it from 
inner choice. But this intention has 
been grossly distorted, and in such a 
way that Protestants, with our belief 
in basic freedom, may be misled into 
confusing the romantic with the 
Protestant view. 

In crude form we see romanticism in 
the happy endings of motion pictures, 
in the belief that marriages are made in 
heaven and there is but one possible 
soul-mate, or in the notion that having 
a child will save a marriage which is 
going on the rocks. These gross dis- 
tortions are easy to pass by. It is the 
more subtle ones with which we are 


tempted. For instance, we believe, and 
rightly, that a young couple who enter 
marriage after some serious counseling 
with doctor and minister have a better 
chance of making marriage and family 
work well. But if we believe that 
knowledge, counseling, and good in- 
tentions are sure-fire insurance against 
deep conflicts in family life, then we 
are, however subtly, yielding to the 
romantic fallacy. 

Or we may believe, and rightly, that 
the marriage partner who is kind, 
thoughtful, and attempts to see the 
other’s point of view can contribute 
more to marriage than one who is 
grasping, impulsive, and short-sighted. 
But it is thoroughly possible for one 
to be outwardly solicitous and unself- 
ish, and yet to drain from the other all 
strength, vitality, and capacity for fur- 
ther growth. This can happen when 
the apparent kindness is used as a 
means of control, or of defense against 
a wider range of emotional interaction, 
or to permit one to be dependent upon 
the other. 

There are some points at which the 
moralistic view and the romantic view 
reinforce each other, and against these 
we need to be peculiarly on guard. One 
such illustration is the widespread at- 
titude toward sexual infidelity in mar- 
riage. The moralistic view would be 
that this is wrong, and wrong because 
it violates accepted standards. The 
romantic view would also be that it is 
wrong, but wrong because it breaks 
the romantic illusion. The difficulty 
with both views is that they are more 
concerned with proving it wrong than 
making the situation right. If this has 
occurred, it is at least a symptom that 
something is wrong in the marriage; 
and if wrong in the marriage, then 
wrong in the people and their attitude 
toward themselves, toward each other, 
and toward marriage and the family. 
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Unless the desire to make right is 
stronger than the desire to prove 
wrong, there can be no real repentance. 
And without repentance, there can be 
no effective transformation. 


In earlier American society, the 
number of activities, bonds, and com- 
mon interests which held families to- 
gether was greater than it is now. 
Work and economic activity centered 
around the home. Social life was all 
at home or nearby. More of the educa- 
tion was home administered. We now 
see that, whether we like it or not, this 
situation has changed for most fami- 
lies. True, there may still be 
economic, social, educational, and re- 
creational activity shared by all mem- 
bers of the family. But the two uni- 
versal bonds which now bind families 
together, if they are together at all, 
are affection and the rearing of child- 
ren. This puts more strain on them 
than when other bonds stood beside 
them. It is as if the statue had once 
had a half dozen pillars to support it, 
whereas now it has but two. If the 
two are wide and strong, the statue 
may be supported even better than 
with six. But if either or both of the 
two be weak, a fall is likely. 


some 


We need only mention without elab- 
oration some of the basic trends in 
society of late years which have had 
fateful consequences for the family. 
Mobility has greatly increased, and 
with frequent moving there tends to 
go the feeling of rootlessness. The 
trend in recreation and entertainment 
has been in a passive direction, now 
climaxed by television. There is grow- 
ing disparity in work load, some per- 
sons carrying staggeringly 
responsibilities in the leadership of 
government, business or union enter- 


complex 


prises, and many other people finding 


their daily tasks increasingly simplified 





or monotonous, symbolized by the 
factory assembly line. 

There are many consequences of the 
general trend toward urbanization and 
industrialization of society. Some are 
cramping and negative; others, ex- 
panding and liberating. The big busi- 
ness at first brings impersonality, but 
it may eventually not only bring down 
prices and therefore raise living stand 
ards but may also be able to devise 
means for individualizing its dealing 
with workers which a small business, 
with fewer types of opportunity, can 
not do. Similarly, there is a growing 
tendency for housing and neighbor- 
hood units to be along social class and 
income lines, and therefore to solidify 
class prejudices. Yet 
strong movements to transcend these 


there are also 


patterns, even in housing and urban 
redevelopment projects. 


All these things vitally affect the 
family. Perhaps the thing that can be 
said about them in general is that they 
contain the seeds of both good and evil, 
and that thought, planning, and under- 
standing are needed if they are to serve 
the ends of good rather than of evil 
For instance, urbanization has threat- 
ened the pattern of family life. It is 
easier to have an integrated family in 
an agricultural society. But family life 
can be rich in a city too, if it gets 
thought and attention, and if that at 
tention is extended toward social plan- 
ning for making it serve the needs of 
persons and families. 


F the Protestant churches are to ap 

proach the family today, they re 
quire three kinds of understanding 
The first is that of the Protestant 
Christian approach to the meaning and 
function of the family. The second is 
of the situation, the predicament, and 


the potentialities of the contemporary 
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family. The third, of which we can 
speak only briefly, is knowledge and 
sympathetic appreciation of the many 
types of family which exist today. 

There is a temptation, in discussing 
the approach of the church to the fami- 
ly, to think in purely normative terms, 
as if each family had the same immedi- 
ate needs and could be approached in 
the same way. But the fact is that the 
difference between the suburban middle 
class family and the family of migrant 
agricultural workers, or between the 
Negro family recently arrived in the 
north and the family which has just 
learned that one of the children is 
mentally deficient—affects vitally even 
the view of the church toward the 
family as well as its program. 





If the church is to help and serve 
any one of these families, it must help 
their particular predicaments. With 
the family as with the individual, it 
must be “case-work minded.” It may 
and should discuss ideals for the fami- 
ly, general statements about the fami- 
ly. But these views are always incom 
plete unless they are informed and 
enriched by understanding of the va- 
rieties of family experience. 

If this is not done, then even the 
best statement of the Christian ap 
proach to family life may succeed only 
in alienating many people and many 
families, who feel themselves too re- 
mote from it. The Protestant approach 
is peculiarly fitted to enable us to say 
to all families: No matter where you 
are or what your particular predica 
ment, you can move in this direction, 
and the direction of movement is what 
counts. 


T is no accident that Jesus told his 
followers they must be prepared to 
leave their families for the sake of the 
Kingdom. The family does not exist 
for its own sake, any more than the 
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state exists for its own sake. Its pur- 
pose is the promotion “of personal 
Christianity understands 
such growth to be the will of God for 
mankind. 


growth as 


The family, as the chief social in- 
strument for promoting. personal 
growth, we believe to be part of God’s 
creation. We are not off the track, 
therefore, when we try to make the 
family to become what it should be. 

But at this point Protestantism 
makes an unique contribution. We can 
not be satisfied with any family which 
does not grow inwardly, from the in- 
side out. At the same time, no family 
which attempts to do so is lost, regard- 
less of the point at which it may now 
find itself. 

The Protestant. approach, requiring 
as it does so much of tae individuai, 
has sometimes been called just an im- 
possible ideal. Legalism rises again 
and again in new forms to make it all 
simpler, and then anarchy or roman- 
ticism emerge in new forms to correct 
the legalism. Yet this is a false judg- 
ment. Only after rejecting the legalis- 
tic and anarchistic views is it possible 
to find an approach to the family which 
takes into account all the particular 
predicaments, and helps all the kinds 
of families to move ahead on their own 
steam to a better point. 
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Sex Morals in the Context of Religion 


Religion Enables Us to See Values Which Are Not 


Only Possible, but Are Preferable 


BY SYLVANUS M. DUVALL 


Professor of Social Science and Religion 
George Williams College 


ELIGION influences morality 

most obviously as a basis of au- 
thoritarian demand. People believe 
that God (or ‘the gods) demand or 
forbid certain conduct. Why? Not be- 
cause there is any good or harm in the 
acts themselves. On the contrary you 
might be better off to eat ham, or play 
ball on Sunday, or eat meat on Friday. 
3ut you had better do as God requires. 
For if you please him, he will reward 
you. If you displease him, he will 
punish you. 

The function of religion is twofold: 
to establish the nature of right and 
wrong and to provide sanctions for the 
enforcement of its demands. From this 
point of view, the problem of sex 
morality is simple. According to both 
Jewish and Christian traditions God 
said, “Thou shalt not commit adultery” 

This article is part of a chapter from Men, 
IVomen, and Morals, the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for May. Copy- 
right 1952, by National Board of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and reprinted 
by permission. 


which in popular thought includes for- 
nication. No other reason or basis for 
sexual morality is necessary. The sat- 
isfactions or harm which extra-marital 
sex conduct may bring are beside the 
point. Such evils as venereal disease 
may be pointed out in order to give 
additional motivation to morality. But 
essentially, any such consequences are 
irrelevant. The only important consid- 
eration is the command of God. 
Although some demands of such re- 
ligion are of little significance for hu- 
man welfare, others are of real im- 
portance. In all cultures affected by 
the Judaic-Christian tradition, the Ten 
Commandments have had a powerful 
influence in shaping both moral and 
civil law. “Thou shalt not kill” and 
“Thou shalt not steal’ express two es- 
sentials for all civilized society. From 
a social standpoint, the divine sanc- 
tions which motivate such standards 
also contribute to moral results. As Sir 
George Frazer points out in his excel- 
lent discussion in Man, God and Im- 
mortality, superstition has a real and 
often contributory place in life. “It has 
supplied multitudes with a motive .. . 
for right conduct; and it is surely bet- 
ter... that men should do right from 
wrong motives than that they should 
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do wrong with the best intentions.” 

In this book, however, we have de- 
fined morality in terms of demon- 
strable human welfare, not superna- 
tural fiat. Some people may feel that 
such an approach automatically rules 
out God and religion, at least if we are 
honest and consistent. Yet Jesus defin- 
ed both morality and religion in terms 
of human welfare and made the mo- 
tives for right conduct, not fear, but 
kinship with God. 

At this point, in order to keep the 
record straight, it seems advisable to 
make a statement of my personal at- 
titudes toward religion. For more than 
twenty taught 
sciences at the college level. The more 
carefully and deeply I have studied 
human relationships, the clearer it has 
become that our religious traditions 
are an important source of knowledge. 
Religion that lacks the dimension of 
depth will vary in its moral signifi- 
cance, from pious twaddle to unscrupu- 
lous racketeering. But religion’s basic 
truths give many valid and important 
clues to an understanding of otherwise 
baffling human problems. As Toynbee 
and others have pointed out, religious 
myths are often symbolic expressions 
of profoundly true observations about 
human affairs. Their messages are 
missed, both by those who reject them 
as childish nonsense and by those who 
insist upon literal acceptance. But to 
those who can perceive the basic truths 
which underlie them (which is the di- 
mension of depth) they reveal import 
ant insights. In ‘this process of reli- 
gious discovery, scientific knowledge 
plays an essential part in enabling us 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and in “spelling out” the truths to 
which such religious affirmations point. 


years I have social 


T WOULD be an unwarranted di- 
gression from the purposes of this 


PSYCHOLOGY Vay 


book to argue the validity of alleged 
religious truths. I shall, 
merely state what I believe to be the 
contributions of religious insight to the 
formulation of valid sex standards. 
“Proof” can be provided only by the 
most rigorous scrutiny of critically 
evaluated experience. 


therefore, 


1. In its central emphasis upon a 
moral order of the universe to which 
all men should conform, religion has 
laid the foundations for 
morality in sex or in any area of life 


essential 


Basing morality upon some such 
principle as “the supreme value of per 
sonality” may sound intriguing and 
may even function fairly well with 
those for whom persons are values. 
But when a man asks, “Why should | 
value persons if I don’t want to? Why 
should I not treat people as means, 
rather than as ends? Why should | 
not exploit people sexually or any 
other way if I am willing to assume 
the personal risks involved ?”—a mere 
value system without religious foun 
dations has no answer. 

Religions, however, do have an an 
swer—an answer upon which practical 
ly all of them agree. There is a moral 
order to life—an order based upon 
that Reality which exists outside of, 
and independent of, man. Upon this 
Reality, man is utterly dependent. To 
its demands he owes allegiance and 
obedience, regardless of his own per 
sonal desires or the demands of his 
group. In a broader sense, we can no 
more break a moral law than we can 
break the law of gravity. We can only 
break ourselves against it. Stated in 
terms of traditional Christian theology, 
this principle means that all men 
groups, and institutions stand under 
the judgment of God. 

We cannot do as we please. Sex con 
duct, like all behavior, is subject to the 
moral order of Reality and, therefore, 
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cannot be a “private affair.” This prin- 
ciple gives us a sound foundation upon 
which to build a valid sex code. 


2. Moral righteousness in sex, as in 
other areas, is an essential for satisfying 
and enduring human relationships. 


The word “righteousness” is a some- 
what slippery word. It is used here be- 
cause of its prominence in the Old 
Testament. By it we mean that God 
demands that our sex conduct shall not 
damage or harm others, and that it shall 
support and sustain, rather than weaken 
or destroy, any valid codes or standards 
which contribute to the welfare of 
people. 

3. In identifying love as the greatest 
thing in the world, Christianity has both 
indicated a basic human need and helped 
establish a valid priority system for the 
place of sex in life. 

The Bible includes two “‘testaments.”’ 
The Old Testament emphasizes God as 
Law (points 1 and 2 above) while the 
New Testament emphasizes God as 
Love. Most people are relatively un- 
aware of the very considerable and in- 
creasing body of scientific knowledge 
about love in the Christian sense (the 
Greek word is agapé) which has 
emerged in recent years. From child 
study, studies in delinquency, and mari- 
tal counseling the testimony has poured 
in. Love is the greatest thing in the 
world—the basis to a solution of most 
problems of human relations. 


Although such love may, under some 
circumstances, become mingled with 
and expressed by sex, love and sex are 
fundamentally different. A valid sex 
code would not confuse love needs with 
sex needs (as so many people do). It 
would recognize that the basic need of 
all people is for love. If love needs 
are met, sexual satisfactions will often 
become relatively unimportant. 


w 
wn 


4. The Christian view of man as 
basically psychic (spiritual) gives us 
the most reliable clue to the nature of 
fulfillment and the place of sex in this 
fulfillment. 


We shall be able to solve our sex 
problems only if our theology is sound 
at the point of psychic satisfaction. 
People who regard humans as funda- 
mentally biological animals will logical- 
ly be concerned only with the physical 
consequences of sexual behavior. They 
may well feel that for those who can 
guard against unwanted pregnancy and 
venereal disease, there need be no re- 
strictions upon sex conduct. They will 
naturally be seriously concerned about 
opportunities for biological expression. 
Restrictions upon sexual indulgence 
they may regard as serious evils, if not 
outrageous infringements upon basic 
human rights. They may even demand 
that society provide everyone with full 
opportunities for as much sexual outlet 
as they may desire. 

Religion with the dimension of depth 
would save us from such tragic non- 
sense. All highly developed religion af- 
firms that man is a child of God and 
that, as such, he is basically spiritual. 
Even the doctrine of sin is but the 
reverse side of the same affirmation. 
Only those can sin of whom something 
better is to be expected. Translated in 
terms of sex issues, this affirmation of 
religion means that sex desire is to be 
seen primarily in terms of psychic 
needs—hopes, frustrations, ego satis- 
factions, status, and self-respect. The 
primary consideration must be a feeling 
of personal worthiness. The great evil 
is self-rejection. ( Neuroses result from 
attempts to conceal [repression] parts of 
the self which one cannot accept.) Any 
sound and valid code must be concerned 
primarily, not with physical opportuni- 
ties but with adequate provision for 
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basic psychic needs. For man is basically 
spiritual. 

5. The Christian ideal of restricting 
sexual intercourse to marriage carries 
with it a strong presumption of validity. 

The Christian tradition has carried 
with it, not only important truths, but 
some absurd, even immoral demands. 
Some of them are offered as the com- 
mandments of God. But time has been 
working effectively for discrimination. 
Christians have been pretty canny about 
what they would accept or reject. Sense- 
less and invalid demands have been 
quietly abandoned or chloroformed. At- 
tempts to make sex inherently sinful 
have been diverted to less extreme posi- 
Sut Christianity has never de- 
viated from its ideal that sexual inter- 
course is best limited to 


tions. 


marriage. 

6. Sex is to be properly understood 
and evaluated, only in terms of its con- 
tributions to personal fulfillment and 
ultimate purposes of God. 

When a discipline is in its infancy, 
science alone may seem sufficient to 
handle its problems satisfactorily. But 
as it grows up and its inescapable rela- 
tions with other aspects of life become 
more apparent, it needs concepts which 
are broad and dee» enough to indicate 
these contexts. Herein lies the task of 
philosophy and of religion. 

A sex code which is sound must be 
able to take its bearings in relationship 
to a large context of reality and exist- 
ence. Religion gives to us that larger 
view which regards all life and exist- 
ence as aspects of deeper cosmic pur- 
poses which transcend the transient sat- 
frustrations of us hu- 
Our task is, not to insist upon 


isfactions and 
mans 
doing what we enjoy, but to adjust our 
wishes and values to the demands of 
these greater cosmic processes of which 
we are inescapably a part. The task of 
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religion is to provide that larger and 
deeper context which enables us to see 
our relationships and responsibilities to 
the demands of those realities which 
determine our destinies in their most 
basic and ultimate sense. 


EOPLE who lack the context of re- 

ligion may regard sex primarily as 
potential satisfactions to be ‘appropri- 
ated and enjoyed, governed only by a 
limited prudence. Any other restric- 
tions they will tend to resist as senseless 
and unjustifiable deprivation. The con- 
text of religion will change our whole 
point of view. We can then see sex as 
the result of an evolutionary process, 
covering many hundreds of thousands 
of years. Nature did not laboriously 
build all this, just so that we who live 
now could have fun. There was a much 
more serious purpose, which was and 
is to maintain the human race. It is not 
enough, however, that women be im- 
pregnated so that babies may be born. 
Survival is also a spiritual problem. We 
must have the kind of people who will 
cherish and care for the babies so that 
they survive. We must develop persons 
whose spiritual development and matu- 
rity is commensurate with their knowl- 
edge of technology. Otherwise they ma\ 
destroy themselves and, perhaps. civili- 
zation in senseless conflicts. In the light 
of a religious context, we see that the 
purposes of sex can be fulfilled, only by 
an adequate program of spiritual de 
velopment and growth. This. as we have 
seen, requires a certain kind of family 
life. 

The establishment of families which 
will produce mature persons will re- 
quire appropriate attitudes. We must 
be not only willing, but jovously 
glad to subordinate any personal satis- 
faction, not only in the sexual, but also 
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in the economic and social areas, to 
larger social and cosmic ends. Some 
“injustices” will inevitably result. As 
on a battlefield some men are “expend- 
able,” so among us some groups will 
be called upon to make sacrifices greater 
than most people need endure. If these 
are regarded as concessions to a sense- 
less prudery, they will cause cruel suf- 
fering and, often, violent resentments. 
If seen as necessary contributions to a 
larger sociai good, they will be ills which 
have no weight and tears which express 
sorrow, but not bitterness. 

Only this larger context of a re- 
ligion which has the dimension of depth 
will make possible the development of a 
sex code which can win general ac- 
ceptance. The context of religion en- 
ables us to see that other value centers 
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are not only possible, but may be prefer- 
able, judged by such criteria as satisfac- 
tions, social stability, mental health, and 
personality growth. In fact, seeking first 
the kingdom of spiritual values may, by 
reducing the extent and disaster of con- 
flict, actually make possible more of the 
material values. In some instances, at 
least, a restriction of sexual intercourse 
to marriage may not only protect people 
from obvious dangers, but actually en- 
hance the satisfactions themselves. In 
any case, sexual! satisfactions are not, 
and by themselves cannot be, a supreme 
end of life. If they are to be a blessing 
rather than a menace, they must be 
articulated into greater spiritual pur- 
poses in and through sound family liv- 


ing. 
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Intra-Personal Factors in Marriage 





Marriage Is an Encouragement to Growth, but 


Only When Certain Levels of Maturity Have 


Been Previously Achieved 


BY VOLTA R. HALL 
Assistant Psychiatrist 
Massachusetts General Hospital 





HE cabalistic symbol which initi- 

ates the medical prescription, and 
the title Recipe in cooking both 
remind us that the first step in the 
compounding of any successful com- 
bination is to “take” the proper 
gredients. Furthermore, these ingredi- 
ents must be of good quality. Whether 
it be a business organization, a uni- 
versity faculty, a form of government, 
a social function, or a symphony or- 
chestra, no group nor the production 
of that group can be any better than 
the constituent personnel. Similarly, no 
marriage can surpass the individual 
natures of the man and the wife. 
Marriage does give to men and women 
the chance to flower, to achieve either 
their most noble potentialities or their 
most base. But the nature of the 
flower depends on its breed. Marriage 
has no magic power to change intrinsic 
behavior patterns. There is no mystic 
dove which descends on the couple at 


in- 


the moment when the marital knot is 
tied. With rare exceptions, the irre- 
sponsible man or the selfish, demand- 
ing woman will continue in their ac- 
customed patterns in the new setting 
of marriage. 

Of all human relationships, marriage 
is far from the least demanding. The 
closeness of the marriage tie, its life- 
long character, and the intrinsically 
emotional nature of the relationship are 
all factors which require all the nobility 
of spirit, courage, forebearance, un- 
tact, self-control, under- 
standing, good judgment, and emotion- 
al stability which can be brought to it. 
Marriage, then, is not for the weak, 
the stupid, the selfish, or the immature. 
To be sure, we all have our weaknesses, 
our stupidities, our self-seekings, and 
our vulnerabilities. More- 
over, Marriage is an encouragement to 
growth. But—and it is a large but— 


selfishness, 


emotional 


the contracting parties must bring to 
marriage initially certain quotas of in- 
tellectual, emotional, and spiritual ma- 
turity. Otherwise, chaos is added to ~ 
chaos and deficiency to deficiency, so 
that the marriage itself cannot but be 
deficient and chaotic. 
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N THIS regard, one can but con- 

demn the not infrequent recom- 
mendation of marriage, as a therapeutic 
procedure. Thus the irresponsible man 
who has not yet learned to take care 
of even his own needs is advised to 
undertake to provide for those of a 
wife and family in the hope that it will 
“steady him down.” The man _ or 
woman of vagrant spirit who has had 
neither clarity of goal nor tenacity of 
purpose is encouraged to take on the 
solemn vows of a life-long steadfast- 
ness. The homosexual is pushed into 
the very situation which he has never 
been able to face, and to escape which 
his deviation has come into being. The 
list could be extended at will. As well 
propel the cripple into heavy traffic or 
throw the paralytic into deep water in 
the hope that sheer necessity will cause 
new functions to spring into being. 
Disaster is much more likely. When 
the individual has already reached cer- 
tain minimum levels of maturity and 
ability to guide his own course with 
rectitude, judgment, and stability— 
then, and only then, is he ready to take 
on the greater responsibilities of mar- 
riage. 

Although we have been speaking of 
those things which the participants 
must be able to bring to their mar- 
riage, we must also consider the needs 
or requirements which they must ob- 
tain from the marriage if the marriage 
is to be satisfying. This aspect of the 
problem has to do not so much with 
the man and woman as individuals, but 
as a team. Just as the anatomic dif- 
ferentiations between male and female 
complement one another, so should the 
emotional natures, needs, and strengths 
of the husband and wife complement 
each other. That an unconscious seek- 
ing out of this complementation does 
ordinarily occur in practice is betoken- 


May 


ed by the common phrase that “op- 
posites attract.” Thus the solemn 
serious-minded man is likely to be at- 
tracted to a girl whose gaiety and 
sparkle give him an emotional lift, the 
shy-violet girl to a big, strong, protec- 
tive man; the man who believes in the 
necessity of masculine supremacy to 
a not too able girl who will not threaten 
his concept; the dominant, strong- 
minded woman to a meek man who 
will allow her to play her chosen role. 
Such complementation is not only the 
rule; it is also highly desirable and 
necessary. Interestingly enough, this 
same factor may often be responsible 
for a large proportion of later marital 
friction. The man who was originally 
intrigued by his wife’s gaiety may now 
be annoyed by her “frivolity” and 
“superficiality.” The woman who was 
attracted to her husband because he 
was so steadfast and solid may now 
be critical of his “lack of imagination” 
and “stolidity.” And so on. In any 
case of marital discord, this possibility 
should be considered, not only because 
it is common, but also because it is one 
of the types of friction which can often 
be resolved by relatively simple coun- 
seling techniques. 


VER and above these normal per- 

sonality needs» are those grossly 
neurotic needs which are 
so unrealistic, or so _ inconsistent 
that it is virtually impossible for 
them to be met by any partner. 
The woman who has a need to truly 
neurotic degree for the protecting lov- 
ing father may well find that no hus- 
band is willing or able to fulfill this 
idealized role. The man who wants to 
be ‘“‘mothered” may at the same time 
resent the concomitant loss of mascu- 
line dignity, just as an overdependent 
child may yet resent his dependency. 
Obviously, any of these grossly neu- 


so intense, 
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rotic needs can bring only dissatisfac- 
tion to the one partner and exaspera- 
tion to the other. This highlights the 


importance of each partner having 
desires in a mate which are sound, 


healthy, and non-neurotic. 


Let us assume that the above criteria 
have been met: That the participants 
in the marriage are each fundamentally 
sound, and intellectually, emotionally, 
and spiritually healthy. Human nature 
being the frail thing that it is, however, 
there is always a sufficiency of pre- 
judices, predilections and idiosyncra- 
sies which are to others as annoying 
as they are ridiculous. Add to this the 
fact that in spite of all similarities of 
social or ideological background, there 
are yet no two people who are brought 
up in exactly the same way or in ac- 
cordance with exactly the same stand- 
ards. The sum of all this is that it is 
impossible to expect a husband and 
wife to see “eye to eye.” Nor is it 
necessary for them to do so in order 
to have a happy marriage. 


The essential question is not as to 
how many are the areas of unison. 
The question is rather what is going 
to happen in those areas in which 
there is disagreement. In clinical prac- 
tice, it is rare to find a marriage doing 
badly because the husband and wife 
disagree on such a great variety of sub- 
jects. The usual case is that there is a 
single area in which they can neither 
agree, nor tolerate their disagreement. 

This consideration brings us up 
squarely to the necessity of true toler- 
ance. There is a tendency to go astray 
in the definition of tolerance, at least 
in so far as its emotional connotations 
are concerned. Tolerance is often un- 
consciously and wrongly equated either 
with agreement or with indifference. 
In the former instance, an attempt is 
made to deny or minimize the differ- 
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ences of opinion, and rather to look at 
and stress those points which are the 
most nearly in unison. Such an at- 
tempt is shown in the statement of the 
man who, discussing his _ religious 
tolerance, asserts that he has tolerance 
for those of another faith “because 
they really believe in God, just as I 
do.” 


Agreement is very ‘pleasant and 
amicable, and is in no wise to be under- 
valued. But it is not tolerance. As 
courage can exist only in the presence 
of fear, so tolerance can exist only 
where there is disagreement and op- 
position. In the second instance of 
equating tolerance with indifference, 
there is an attempt to make disagree- 
ment bearable by trying to abstract 
oneself from the area entirely or by 
assuring oneself that “it doesn’t really 
matter.” Both of these ways of dealing 
with differences—whether by trying to 
convince oneself that no difference 
really exists, or by trying to convince 
oneself that it is of no particular con- 
sequence—are equally evasive and un- 
realistic, and do not represent the 
clear-visioned strength of true toler- 
ance. 





T IS obvious that tolerance involves 

a respect for others, for their opin- 
ions, and for their right to their opin- 
ions. It is not so obvious that this 
respect for others can exist only in the 
setting of respect for oneself. Anger, 
fear, suspicion, and their like arise es- 
sentially from a feeling of being threa- 
tened. As the insecure person demands 
agreement from others to bolster his 
own inner doubts of himself, so he is 
equally threatened by opinions con- 
trary to his own. There is an actual 
feeling of panic which makes him 
strike out in intolerance in an attempt 
to destroy this counter-opinion which 
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he feels cannot exist in the same world 
with his own values and evaluations. 
It is the attempt to avoid this threat 
which accounts for the techniques 
mentioned above of denying either the 
fact of disagreement or its significance. 

Contrariwise, respect for oneself in- 
volves both a feeling of security and 
assurance which is not threatened by 
adverse forces, and a feeling of ac- 
ceptance of one’s own weaknesses and 
failings which is in itself a “tolerance” 
toward oneself. In this setting, true 
tolerance for the foibles and sins, the 
stupidities and stubbornnesses of others 
can exist. Rabbi Joshua Liebman was 
speaking of this when he said: “The 
great Commandment of religion, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as_ thyself,’ 
might now be better interpreted to 
mean “Thou shalt love thyself properly, 
and then thou wilt love thy neighbor.’ ” 

The relationship ,of individual in- 
security and threatenedness to intoler- 
ance is further brought out in the fre- 
quent marriage 
partner that the other not only yield 
on a disputed point, but agree enthusi- 
astically to the validity and rightness 
of his partner’s view. In other words, 
it is not enough that he say, “I yield; 
[ will go along with you in your way.” 
He must say, “I agree with you; you 
are absolutely right.” The result is 


insistence by one 


PSYCHOLOGY 


May 


that if this demand is not met, instead 
of the gratitude which one might ex- 
pect from the person who has got his 
own way toward the one who has given 
in, there are bitterness and further 
recrimination, coupled with an unwill- 
ingness to accept the compliance which 
has been offered. It is as though one 
said, ““Not only must you take it; you 
must take it and Jike it.” 


E do not so consistently make 

such demands of our friends. In- 
deed, the marital relation, like all the 
family relations, could do well with 
much more of the emotional attitudes 
which characterize friendship. In 
friendship, we do not expect so much. 
We can accept the fact that our friend 
is quite a different person from our- 
selves. We are not dismayed by the 
fact that he has his own individuality 
which is in many ways very different 
from ours. We are not alienated from 
him by the fact that each of us has 
certain areas of life into which the 
other does not enter. We do not feel 
either resentful of him or guilty in 
ourselves that we do not 
eye.” We accept our friend for what 
he is, finding it much easier to be grate- 
ful for what we can give each other 
and tolerant of our respective inabili- 
ties. To be sure, there is a vaild reason 
why these attitudes cannot easily be 
carried over into marriage. Love itself 
has implicit in it an emotional depend- 
ence. And emotional dependence in- 
evitably brings along proportionately 
greater amounts of emotional needs— 
or demands, if you will—with greater 
vulnerabilities to resentment, 
and unhappiness. 


““see eye to 


guilt, 


Usually even the most unsatisfactory 
husbands or wives actually do much 
more for their mates than they do or 
would consider doing for anyone else 
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in the world. Yet their friends are con- 
tent with the less, while their mate is 
dissatisfied with the more. It would be 
unfair to marriage to relegate it to a 
friendship level; we have a right to 
expect much more of it. Yet as one’s 
level of expectation rises higher and 
higher, so do the disappointments and 
frustrations. And when the demand 
and expectation pass a certain point 
(as they do in neurotic needs and de- 
pendencies), the gain and joy are far 
outweighed by the deficit and unhappi- 
ness. 

Even in marriages which are not 
plagued by any great amount of neu- 
rotic demand, there may be grief and 
misery because of an unrealistic ex- 
pectation as to the degree of “oneness” 
which should be present in marriage; 
as though love obliterated all personal 
idiosyncrasies. Any lack of “seeing 
eye to eye” is then interpreted as a per- 
sonal affront and rejection, and an in- 
dication that “you don’t love me any 
more!” 


F there is added to this exaggerated- 

ly high expectation of functioning 
in absolute unison the belief that this 
should be accomplished entirely by 
spontaneous desire and without effort, 
the situation becomes even more dis- 
appointing. If we think back again to 
the relationship as between friends, 
we realize that we assume. without 
second thought and without protest 
that some effort is required to make 
and to keep friends. We accept also the 
necessity of effort in the satisfactory 
maintenance of any interpersonal re- 
lationship, from salesmanship to inter- 
national affairs. Even non-personal 
areas require effort: the labor of the 
farmer, the planning of the engineer, 
the sweat of the builder. Yet it is not 
uncommon for marital partners to feel 
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most aggrieved and put upon that they 
should have to put forth any real ef- 
fort to keep the marital barque riding 
smoothly. 


In passing over somewhat lightly 
such factors in marriage as community 
of tastes and background, it has not 
been intended to imply that these fac- 
tors are insignificant. Extreme and 
fundamental divergences in such things 
present handicaps which inevitably 
strain marital relationship, and may 
be capable of actually destroying it. 
When lovers are emotionally propelled, 
they are all too prone to minimize the 
importance ef such factors. This is a 
point at which the counselor may well 
supply the needed “cold, hard sense” 
to balance the emotional surges which 
would sweep aside all these considera- 
tions. 


On the other hand, the importance 
of such factors is so obvious (except 
perhaps to those “in love’) that it 
hardly needs stress. It has been the 
intention of this paper, therefore, to 
consider particularly those intra-per- * 
sonal qualities which affect the inter- 
personal relationship. With these, many 
other difficulties can be surmounted. 
But without these, even a small prob- 
lem can prove disastrous. 
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The Minister’s Role in Marriage Preparation 


Not Enough Work Is yet Being Done to Prepare 


Young People for Christian Marriage 


BY DAVID R. MACE 


Professor of Human Relations 
Drew Theological Seminary 


HE FACT that most couples de- 
siring to be married must avail 
themselves of the services of a minis- 
ter confronts the church with both an 
opportunity and a responsibility. At a 
point in their lives which is of critical 
importance for themselves, and also 
for the society to which they belong, 
two young people are placed in a situ- 
ation in which they are ready to accept, 
within reason, any proposal which the 
minister may choose to make. No other 
professional person has the chance to 
play, in relation to the general field of 
marital health and happiness, a com- 
parable preventive role. In addition, 
the effective pastor has a further op- 
portunity, through the youth services 
of his church, to influence profoundly 
the attitudes of young men and women 
in the earlier stages of mate selection. 
[t is common knowledge that some 
church programs have been planned 
to seize this great opportunity eagerly. 
Some outstanding work is being “done 


in the premarital field by progressive 
pastors. One of the Protestant bodies 
(the Episcopal Church) has even en- 
joined all its ministers to undertake 
marriage preparation as a _ duty. 
Others, without going so far as to make 
it mandatory, have earnestly commend- 
ed such a course. 


when we 
questions, the 


So much we know. But 
wish to ask further 
answers become vague and _ elusive. 
How many Protestant ministers are 
really undertaking marriage prepara- 
tion? What does it amount to? What 
is the layman’s attitude to this inter- 
pretation of the ministerial function? 

About a year and half ago, a research 
project was launched to try to find out 
the facts. The work is being competent- 
ly done at Drew Theological Seminary 
by the Rev. Wesley A. Kemp, and has 
been made possible by the Dorr F. 
Diefendorf Fellowship in Religion and 
Health. 

The research as a whole consists of 
three parts. The first is a five-page 
questionnaire to ministers. The second 
is a similar questionnaire to married 
Christian lay men and women. The 
third is again a questionnaire, address- 
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ed this time to unmarried Christian 
youth. The relationship of these three 
questionnaires to each other will be 
obvious. We shall learn from the first 
what ministers think they ought to do 
and what they are in fact doing. The 
second will tell us what guidance 
church members actually have received 
from ministers, and how they evaluate 
it. The third will indicate what young 
people in the churches, not yet mar- 
ried, expect from their ministers and 
are ready to accept from them. 


FTER a try-out with a pilot group 
of 100, the first questionnaire was 
sent out to 2400 ministers representing 
six Protestant denominations. These 
were selected at random, yet in such 
a way as to cover all forty-eight states, 
and every type of community. To date 
we have 805 completed questionnaires. 
It can safely be assumed that the 
805 ministers who have so far com- 
pleted the questionnaire represent the 
most deeply interested section of the 
total group. A minister doing a 
thorough job of marriage preparation 
with the young people in his church, 
and keen about it, would almost cer- 
tainly have shown active interest in a 
research project of this type. 


It seems to be a reasonable deduc- 
tion, therefore, that about two-thirds 
of all Protestant ministers are not 
deeply concerned about preparing their 
youth for marriage. Of the remaining 
one-third, our returns show that 20 
percent admit to having no premarital 
counseling program. It would seem, 
therefore, that about one Protestant 
minister in four definitely claims to be 
giving preparation to the couples who 
come to him to be married. 

The denominational breakdown 


shows that the Episcopalians are by far 
the most active (only 3 percent of 





those replying have no program), while 
the Baptists (30 percent of our returns 
indicate no program) are by far the 


least active. The other four groups— 


Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian—show no significant 
differences among themselves. 

The question naturally arises, what 
kind of program is undertaken by 
those ministers who claim that they 
counsel with the couples whom they 
are soon to marry? Four-fifths of them 
hold one interview only, seeing the 
couple together where possible. For 
all but a quarter of these, this interview 
normally lasts under an hour. In this 
time it is claimed that a surprisingly 
extensive range of subjects is covered 
—although naturally the spiritual im- 
plications of marriage and 
making receive most attention. It is 
difficult, in view of the length of time 
available and the fact that the couple 
are interviewed together, to escape 
the conclusion that the treatment of 
the material is necessarily superficial. 


home- 


E WERE surprised to find that 
more than 10 percent of the 
counseling group made use of some 
kind of objective test—in most cases 
this was the Sex Knowledge Inven- 
tory. The use of tests may show a high 
standard of competence in the minis- 
ters concerned. On the other hand, it 
could indicate the desire to compensate 
for personal inadequacy by 
refuge in scientific instruments! 
Three-quarters of the entire group 
claim that they make use of books in 
guiding the couple over the threshold 
of marriage. By far the most popular 
of these are Oliver M. Butterfield’s 
Sex Life in Marriage and Leland 
Foster Wood’s Harmony in Marriage. 
The ministers were asked to evaluate 
the response, on the part of the couples, 
to their premarital counseling program. 
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Their verdict was that four-fifths were 
grateful and cooperative, the remain- 
ing one-fifth diffident or hostile. 

Several questions were asked about 
the place of education for marriage in 
the church teaching program. Half of 
all the ministers asserted that they in- 
cluded definite teaching about Chris- 
tian marriage (not just incidental 
reference) in their sermons. The lay 
replies, unfortunately, put the figure 
decidedly lower; presumably because 
some of them were absent from church 
when the material was presented, or 
were not listening closely enough to 
hear it! 

The ministers were further asked 
whether, anywhere in their teaching 
they included certain delicate or con- 
troversial subjects in the field of love 
and marriage. About three-quarters of 
them claimed to give guidance to their 
youth about dating, courtship, and mate 
selection, and inter-faith marriage. 
Half of them dealt with divorce. Only 
a quarter tackled issues of sexual 
ethics, and about a fifth stated that 
they undertook sex education or intro- 
duced the subject of planned parent- 
hood. The laymen agreed very closely 
in their estimate of the attention which 
was being given to these subjects in 
the church program, and seemed to 
consider it adequate. But they were 
of the opinion that two of the subjects 
—planned parenthood and divorce— 
were not receiving as much attention 
as they deserved. 

The ministers questioned were asked 
what they felt to be their part in pre- 
marital counseling. About one-third 
of them held that the pastor should be 
trained to undertake all that was nec- 
essary (apart from physical examina- 
tions, of course). One-tenth of the 
group took the view that the minister’s 
concern was with the spiritual aspects 
of marriage only. The remainder com- 
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promised in holding that the minister 
should do as much as he could, calling 
in professional experts to make good 
his deficiencies. 

Asked about their own _ personal 
competence, the great majority (73 
percent) said they felt able to do pre- 
marital counseling to a limited extent, 
but were aware of inadequacies. Seven 
percent felt totally inadequate; while 
sixteen percent felt entirely equal to 
the situation. The remaining four per- 
cent declined to make a judgment. 

Our programs of ministerial train- 
ing were judged to be inadequate in 
equipping the minister for his work in 
this field. Only seven percent of the 
group stated that they had been given 
all the training they needed; while 54 
percent said they had gained some help 
but not enough, and 39 percent had re- 
ceived little or no help at all. 
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T WAS gratifying, however, to note 

that most of this interested group 
had made definite efforts to make good 
the inadequacies of their seminary 
training. No less than 80 percent had 
done “considerable reading” in the 
field, and 24 percent had taken courses 
in it after the completion of their 
formal ministerial training. Of those 
who had taken no further action, near- 
ly all explained this in terms of the 
lack of either time or opportunity. 


On the whole, however, the minis- 
ters themselves appear to feel that the 
Church is moving to meet the needs 
of the times. Less than one-fifth of the 
group felt that the Church was failing 
seriously to fulfill her responsibilities 
in this area. Almost all of the remain- 
der took the view that progress is being 
made, although more could and should 
be done. 

I would emphasize again that this is 


an interim report. It does not cover 
all the areas included in the research ; 
and the tabulation of returns, especial- 
ly those of the participating laymen, is 
not yet complete. Nevertheless, the 
broad findings given here will probably 
be sustained in the final analysis. The 
facts are beginning to take shape. 

To those of us who believe that the 
minister has a vitally important part to 
play in the fostering of sound and 
successful marriages, the picture 
which this research seems to present 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The 
truth is that not much intensive work 
is yet being done to prepare young 
people for Christian marriage. The out- 
standing programs which are occasion- 
ally reported are rare and isolated in- 
stances of pioneer work. The greatest 
opportunity for improving this state 
of affairs seems to lie in the provision 
of much more adequate training in the 
theological seminaries. 
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REPORT ON FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


A’ the National Conference on 
Family Life, October 12-14, 1951, 
2600 Methodists from every state in 
the Union put their heads together to 
discover what contributions the church 
could make to the family as it tackles 
its persistent problems. Singularly free 
from negative attacks upon the un- 
steady American home the Conference 
came up with several significant em- 
phases. 

In the first place it was acknowl- 
edged that any form of Christianity 
which does not concern itself with 
making all of life effective is of little 
value in our day. Successful home liv- 
ing was seen by these delegates to be 
as important for the churches’ con- 


sideration as theological doctrines or 
missionary support. 

It was concluded that the churches 
must get into the Family Life Educa- 
tion business. While it was agreed that 
the church could and should seek to 
cooperate with other community or- 
ganizations, in any where 
others were not providing instruction 
the church was to see it as its “duty” 
to hold classes for adolescents, about- 


situation 


to-be-married couples, and parents. 
Correlated with this main responsi- 
bility was that of encouraging the read- 
ing of sound wholesome books and 
pamphlets on every phase of Marriage 
and Family Living, from the first ro- 
mantic concerns of teen-agers to the 


proper conduct of grandparents in the 
home. Church libraries were suggested 
and where this more formal sort of 
medium could not be conceived a litera- 
ture table was indicated as a suitable 
substitute. 

The growing importance of the pas- 
tor’s role in pre-marital and post-mari- 
tal counseling was recognized and 
steps were taken to memorialize the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church to the end that adequate in- 
struction in such techniques be given 
to theological students during their 
training. It was proposed that local 
churches set aside funds to assist their 
ministers in the acquiring of such in- 
formation and needed skills as would 
equip them for this work. 

The church should bring its in- 
fluence to bear on the schools and col- 
leges of the land toward the end that 
Family Life Education would be in- 
tegrated into the standard educational 
procedures of our day. It was the con- 
census of the group that while the 
church has a proper concern for such 
instruction, the schools, from nursery 
classes right up to graduate seminars, 
can more adequately equip a greater 
number of youth and so should be en- 
couraged to broaden their curricula in 
this direction. 

The sacredness of marriage and 
family relationships can be better em 
phasized by the churches than by se« 
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ular agencies and so even when the 
schools had assumed their task the 
church should continue its interest. 
Sermons on the spiritual significance 
of home living were seen as essential. 

Much time was given at the Chicago 
meeting to a consideration of the ways 
in which the church might counteract 
the present trend to dissect the family 
into age and interest parts. While 
specialization along youth lines versus 
parent lines has resulted in some finer 
programs for both groups it was seen 
that too much separation has been 
working against the whole living of the 
family. To combat the disadvantages 
of family-partitioning the Conference 
encouraged the establishment of family 
group events through the church. The 
suggestions included more 
church family picnics; family services 
on Sunday morning with the family 
members sitting together; family hob- 
by nights ; 


frequent 


family folk dance groups, 
and family dinners with the programs 
beamed at the needs of old and young 
alike. 

The role that the family can play in 
the development of right human rela- 
tions in the home, community, nation 
and the world, was carefully scruti- 
nized and thought-provoking conclu- 
sions were adopted. These will take 
more concrete form as they are pre 
sented in the near future, in the printed 
reports to be provided by the denomi- 
nation for the implementing of this 
broad emphasis on family living at dis 
trict, sub-district, and the local church 
levels. 

The Conference was under the di- 
rection of Bishop Hazen Werner who 
was Chairman. 


LAWRENCE K. WHITFIELD 
Delegate and Chairman, 
California-Nevada Conference 
Committee on the Family 
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FILMS FOR THE MINISTER 


Mental health films have become one 
of the most effective instruments in 
family life education. An article by an 
outstanding authority on this subject, 
exploring the best films available to 
the minister, was planned for the cur- 
rent issue. Due to lack of space, it will 
appear in June. 
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Non-directiveness in 


A minister writes: 

It would be interesting to me to know 
how your readers or Advisory Board use 
non-directive counseling in pre-marital talks 
with young people they are going to marry. 
So often I find myself “telling” them what 
they should do. I am wondering if others 
find this a problem. 


RicHArp R. Zopper 
United Congregational Church 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


A minister-teacher replies: 

If the minister is to open the way with 
young people who are about to be married 
so that they shall desire to engage in lengthy 
counseling, he may be able to avoid 
“telling” them what to do and thus move 
somewhat toward the non-directive method. 
However, non-directive counseling is not 
always indicated. What I urge, rather, is 
that pre-marital talks shall be educational. 

With this purpose in view, the minister 
would do well to (1) develop the custom 
of proceeding slowly, so that his parishioners 
will know that it is well to see him 
several months before a wedding; (2) sit 
back in an expectant, informal manner, so 
that the couple will want to talk, telling 
him about themselves and having such a 
good time with him that it becomes natural 
and easy to arrange for further talks—per- 
haps together and separately; (3) be alert 
to know when to request that one or both 
of the young people shall go further into 
some aspect of their lives before he agrees 
to perform the marriage ceremony; (4) 
avoid pushing too hard or too fast lest he 
give affront to the young people; (5) facili- 
tate by his unhurried, interested, and invit- 
ing manner a desire on the part of the 
couple to consider the pre-marital talks as 
their fuller education for marriage and fam- 
ily living. 

The clue for the minister to follow is that 
of motivating the couple to desire further 
exploration of their readiness for marriage, 
their maturity, knowledge of sex, prospects 


soon 


Marital Counseling 


adequate housing, plans for 
children, intentions with respect to 
life, and more. What the minister 
avoid is the danger of unwelcome probing. 
Pre-marital counseling is mainly an educa- 
tional Neither “telling” a 
nor demanding that they probe themselves 
is educative. For telling people what to do 
is mere paternalism, and insisting that they 
enter into extensive non-directive counseling 
when they reveal no 
ministerial presumption. 


for job and 
church 
must 


process. couple 


readiness for it, is 


WESNER FALLAW 
Professor of Religious Education 
Andover Newton Theological School 


A teacher of marriage courses replies 


My work is teaching 
course in marriage. The counseling is vol 
untary. It is mostly short contact counsel- 
ing. A boy comes in saying that he is a 
hermaphrodite. He says this because he has 
feminine type breasts. It is explained to him 
that a true hermaphrodite has the sex or 
gans of each sex. He then that 
he is not what he thought he was. Another 
boy says that he has had orchitis in one 
testis. He wonders whether he will be 
fertile. I point out to him that many men 
who have only one testis in the scrotum are 
fertile. He would like to have a semen ex- 
amination. I give him the name of a urologist 
who can do this for him. A girl comes in 
and says that during puberty she mastur- 
bated and that she has recently 
habit. She is to be married A pril 
(this is June). She wondered whether 
masturbating would harm her chances of a 
good marriage adjustment. She 
just before menstruation she has very 
control over this habit. The counselor gives 
her assurance that this will 
harm her marriage. She has 
mutual masturbation with her 


seniors a 


college 


discovers 


revived this 
next 


says that 


little 


probably not 
engaged in 
hance Ob- 


viously one cannot tell such persons that 
they have ruined their marital chances. Our 
society gives us erotic stimuli all the time 
and still forbids any expression of sex until 
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marriage. I believe that the church should 
rethink the ethics of masturbation. 

When the contacts are short I do not be- 
lieve that non-directive techniques are called 
for. A boy comes in and says that he per- 
formed fellatio on a sex pervert when 
around twelve years of age. He is now 24. 
He wonders whether this will hurt his mar- 
raige adjustment. If he has had no homosex- 
ual contacts for twelve years, the likelihood 
is that he will make a good adjustment. 
Many of these students are seeking support 
and reassurance. Many students would be 
disappointed if non-directive techniques 
were used in their interviews unless there 
is to be a whole series of interviews. Of 
course there are situations in short-contact 
cases which require that the counselee be 
left to decide for himself. As in the case of 
psychotherapy in colitis and 
ulcers, or whether a boy should have a 
semen examination, or whether a_ girl 
should have a premarital medical examina- 
tion. 


stomach 


\ good deal of short contact counseling 
involves what might be called individual- 
ized instruction, applying general principles 
to the specific case. Much of this is cor- 
recting wrong notions which the student 
has. In counseling students who are already 
married some appraisal of the situation is 








expected. It may be that the husband should 
take the wife out more, or praise her more, 
or talk things over with her. It may be 
that the wife needs an orientation in the 
sexual aspects of marriage or an interpre- 
tation of the rightness of erotic play. Pos- 
sibly one partner wants a divorce; then 
there is very little that the counselor can 
do but to show what divorce means to the 
partner, to the self, and to the children. 
In short contact there is always the 
danger that the true facts may not be re- 
vealed. In longer contacts possibly more 
facts will emerge. Occasionally other ap- 
pointments are made but the person oes not 
return. One hazard in short contact counsel- 
ing is that often the counselor does not 
know how the case comes out. In all such 
cases the way should be left open for further 
interviews if wanted by the client. 
Hersert D. Lamson, Pu.D. 
Professor of Sociology 
Boston University 


A minister-marriage counselor writes: 
The non-directive principle does not apply 
to pre-marital counseling in just the same 
way as to other counseling. Pre-marital 
counseling proceeds on the basis of a decision 
clearly held in mind. In other counseling 
the purpose is to move toward a decision, 
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or to replace failure with success. 

Most pre-marital some 
directiveness, yet there is also rich oppor- 
tunity for non-directive features 


counselors use 


Questions 
about how they met and fell in love, com- 
mon interests, attitudes of 
for finances, 


parents, plans 
ideas about children and plan- 
ning their family, religious training of both 
and their plans for a church home 
can be handled’ non-directively 
The counselor asks what they have read 
about marriage, whether they have had or 
are planning a health check-up. There is a 
combination of non-directiveness with some 
amount of directive purpose 


all such 


If they have 
not had a health check up, no doubt the 
counselor will them to do so. 
Methods are subsidiary to results 


encourage 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY May 


A valuable non-directive opportunity is in 
the use of personality inventories and check 
sheets. In 1950 the Federal Council of 
Churches put out a booklet developed by 
James R. Hine of the McKinley Foundation 
of the University of Illinois, called “Pre 
paring for a Happy Marriage.” This had 
various checks of maturity, compatibility, 
and common interests and values. It did 
not offer a score but it did call attention to 
major issues which people entering mar- 
riage must face. This is being put out again, 
in revised form, by the National Council of 
Churches, 

It would be helpful if readers would re- 
port their experience with non-directive 
features in pre-marital counseling. We do 
indeed need to make it g other 
than merely “telling them what they should 
do.” 


somethit 


LELAND Foster Woop 
Marriage Counselor 
New York City 


A marriage counselor-teacher writes: 

Anything I say in reply to this interesting 
question must be judged in terms of my 
background. After seven years of marriage 
counseling in my native England, | have 
been working here only for two years, and 
am still less familiar than I would like to 
be with American methods and concepts. 

In commenting on the issue which the 
reader has raised | would make 
points. 


tnree 


First, I am a little concerned about the 
underlying implication that non-directive 
counseling is the only method which the 
pastor may properly employ. I believe that 
the present emphasis on the non-directive 
approach in counseling is a corrective which 
was very badly needed and which can very 
greatly improve our counseling techniques 
But I do not for one moment believe that 
the last word has been said upon this sub- 
ject. And I am disturbed by the attitude 
which I find not infrequently among minis- 
ters that in their counseling they are begin- 
ning to do something seriously wrong as 
soon as they give direction to a person in 
need. A widespread acceptance of this view 
could do a good deal of harm to the prestige 
of the minister in this field. 

The second point I want to make is that 
we need to clarify more precisely the signi- 
ficance of the pre-marital talks which the 
minister has with the engaged couple 
England we do not use the phrase 


if 


“ pre- 
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marital counseling” to describe these talks, 
but speak of them as “marriage prepara- 
tion.” I think this is a better term to use. 
The conferences of the minister with the 
couple about to be married are not strictly 
speaking counseling situations at all—al- 
though they may of course easily open 
up into counseling situations. As I under- 
stand it, counseling is the relationship which 
arises between a person who brings the 
pressure of a definite problem to a skilled 
person who can help him to resolve that 
problem. Some young people on the thres- 
hold of marriage are certainly aware of 
problems; but many others are not. If the 
pastor’s approach to the couples who desire 
him to marry them were a purely counsel- 
ing approach, then he would talk only with 
those who expressly asked for a conference 
with him. But in fact, what is commonly 
called pre-marital counseling is normally 
an interview, or a series of interviews, ini- 
tiated at the express invitation of the pastor. 

Carroll Wise, in his Pastoral Counseling, 
discerns this clearly and consequently ex- 
presses the opinion that pre-marital counsel- 
ing is of limited value. In this he is per- 
fectly right, so long as he is speaking of 
counseling as such. But I myself believe, 
and believe it upon the basis of a very con- 
siderable experience in the field, that these 
pre-marital conferences with the minister 
are of great value to the couple quite apart 
from what can be achieved in terms of 
counseling as such. Essentially they belong 
to the sphere of education and guidance 
rather than to that of counseling. We might 
avoid a good deal of confusion if we 
to recognize this plainly, 
accordingly. 

The third point I want to make follows 
upon what I have just said concerning the 
nature of these pre-marital talks. Once we 
have accepted the fact that the pre-marital 
conference is not a counseling situation, but 
rather one of the opportunities which the 
minister can use for instruction, the diffi- 
culty raised by the questioner is at once 
removed. To initiate a situation, and then to 
refuse to direct it, would be to take the risk 
of creating a stalemate; which is exactly 
what I could imagine happening in the case 
of a pastor who tried to be strictly non- 
directive in pre-marital instruction. But to 
recognize that, in initiating pre-marital con- 
ferences, one has set oneself a specific task 
which one must carry through, puts the 
matter in an entirely different light. This 
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is definitely a directive situation and it is 
absurd to pretend that it can be otherwise. 

As I see it, the pastor’s purpose in having 
pre-marital talks with the engaged couple is 
to satisfy himself that they have a clear 
grasp of what marriage means, and par- 
ticularly what Christian marriage means. 
He is about to initiate them into an experi- 
ence which will have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the whole of their lives, and of 
the lives of any children who may be born 
of their union. That is for him, if he views 
it aright, a solemn responsibility. He wants 
to satisfy himself that they understand 
clearly the task which is before them, and 
that they know how to apply themselves to 
that task in such a way that they embark 
upon it with every chance of success. 

This being so, I cannot see how the minis- 
ter can do anything else but “tell the couple 
what they should do.” The whole basis of 
the conference is that he has something 
to communicate to them; and if he is reluc- 
tant to communicate it, the situation becomes 
ridiculous. 

However, at the practical level there are 
several different ways of “telling” a person 
what to do. If it were done in the assertive, 
aggressive way which some people employ, 
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it could have the worst possible effect. But 
the wise pastor surely knows how to com- 
municate what he believes to be important 
to men and which is 
sweetly persuasive. If he 
doesn’t, it may be necessary for him to ask 
himself whether he is in the right job in 
being a minister! He will certainly be doing 
more harm than good to the ydung couple 
if he presses his viewpoints and opinions 
upon them against resistance on their part. 
But if his approach is to offer them the 
fruits of his own knowledge, experience, and 
conviction, then it seems to me that he is 
doing what it is right and proper for every 
minister to do in preparing people to take 
part in a ceremony of the Church which 
involves them in certain clear duties and 
obligations which they undertake to dis- 


women in a way 
reasonable and 


May 


charge by participating in that ceremony. 
If this should naturally lead to a counseling 
situation, well and good; but the counseling 
situation would be incidental to the purpose 
of the pre-marital conference. 

Davin R. Mace 

Professor of Human Relations 

Drew Theological Seminary 


A counselor-teacher concludes: 

Before answering the question, let me 
say that client-centered counseling is not a 
panacea for the handling of every pastoral 
relationship. The client-centered approach 
to counseling has been found helpful in 
situations in which the person seeking help 
senses that he is a problem to himself, feels 
that he can do something about it, and 
recognizes that it is up to him to take some 
action in the matter. Initially his minimum 
of action is that of seeking a counselor for 
help. 

When a person seeks a counselor on this 
basis, then a client-centered approach can 
most effectively help him to regain his bear- 
ing without denying the dignity of human 
self-responsibility. There are numerous pas- 
toral relationships which arise because of a 
differing set of circumstances and _pre- 
marital counseling is one of them. We, 
therefore, should not look for a one-to-one 
translation of client-centered counseling 
methods to the pre-marital situation. To 
expect this sort of direct applicability is to 
misunderstand the significant contribution 
of client-centered psychotherapy to the 
diversified counseling work of the pastor. 
Client-centered psychotherapy has not of- 
fered a set of techniques and counseling 
gimmicks to those who have counseling 
relationships with people. It is not client- 
centered counseling simply if one uses the 
phrases “You feel” or “You think” as pre- 
fixes to all counselor responses. Client- 
centered counseling is first and foremost a 
matter of counselor attitudes felt and ex- 
pressed toward a person seeking help 

These attitudes are ones of basic respect 
for the person and of deep and reverent 
confidence in the resources for self-responsi- 
ble living which are providentially available 
to all men. When a pastor feels within his 
heart of hearts that each parishioner is a 
person in his own right, has a frame of 
reference or perspective on things which is 
uniquely his own, is a “thou” not a thing to 
be manipulated by helping tricks or ex- 
ternal insights, then client-centered attitudes 
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are apt to surround his every pastoral re- 
lationship. 

With this clarification of what the client- 
centered approach in counseling is and is 
not, let us consider the circumstance of the 
questioner. When a young couple asks the 
minister to marry them, the minister has 
the choice of viewing his role as that simply 
of a civil servant, or of taking the position 
that marriage is a most significant social 
relationship which in many ways partakes 
of the highest human values. If the pastor 
thinks of himself as simply a civil servant, 
he will respond to the couple by setting the 
time for rehearsal and clearing on the date 
for the ceremony, assuring the young folks 
that he is honored to be asked to witness 
the union. If the pastor is sensitive to the 
immense importance of a marital relation- 
ship that is sound in every way, he will 
offer a time for talking over with the couple 
the step they are contemplating. “I like to 
talk with each couple before making ar- 
rangements for the marriage, how would 
next Tuesday evening be?” 

It seems to me that the pastor has the 
responsibility to be something more than 
the third witness to a marriage which society 
through its laws requires. Any justice of 
the peace or judge may do that much. The 
pastor has a concern for persons which is 
or should be strong especially at the point 
where personal values are so at stake as 
in the marital relationship. In expressing 
this concern, by initiating a counseling 
hour, the pastor should recognize that he 
is responding to personal concerns but has 
taken the initiative in the matter. To this 
extent it is not client-centered, but the in- 
terest in being more than a civil servant is 
a client-centered or person-centered interest. 

Once the counseling hour is arranged, 
there is a great deal which the pastor can do 
to implement his person-centered attitudes. 
As the questioner implies, “telling” them 
a great deal is not one of the ways of im- 
plementing a respect for persons. On the 
other hand, leaving total responsibility for a 
session which he has initiated in the hands 
of the couple, is not an appropriate way to 
carry through on his interest either. 

At these times I find myself starting off 
with something like this which owns up to 
the initiative I have taken: “I’ve wanted to 
talk with you, Bob and Ruth, because I feel 
so deeply about the importance of marriage 
that I like to feel sure that young people 
have thought .out ahead of time many of 
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the pitfalls which can arise in this deep and 
delicate relationship. I’m sure you've both 
done a great deal of talking about these 
things. Perhaps in sharing with me your 
thoughts about working arrangements you 
have hit upon, we can become a little more 
aware of those which may still remain to 
be looked after. Let’s start with housing— 
what are your plans?” At this point and 
succeeding similar points the locus of re- 
sponsibility moves over to the couple. 

The pattern of the discussion becomes one, 
then, of my inquiring about areas of possible 
marital tension, inquiring as to what they 
have thought about them and _ listening to 
what each may have to say. We go over 
areas like the wife working, money-handl- 
ing, children, contraceptive information, va- 
riation in sexual expectations of the male 
and female, difference in temperaments, re- 
lationships to the in-laws, church relation- 
ship, and so on. By trying simply to under- 
stand what it is the couple themselves have 
thought about these matters, the minister 
can convey that respect for them as persons 
which is so basic in client-centered counsel- 
ing. My experience has been that the couples 
have appreciated this respect for them, this 
willingness to listen to and to understand 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


the approach they are taking to their mar- 
riage. It seems to convey the fact that I 
am looking upon this as their marriage and 
their responsibility. 

In addition, it has become a predictable 
feature of this approach that the couple 
will sooner or later come to the points 
which are still in unresolved tension between 
them. While it is true that no “telling” them 
will help basically here, either, it is helpful 
for them to explore a tension area in a non- 
tension setting. It is also a great advantage 
for them to be able to recognize and admit 
the points which are peculiarly apt to give 
rough going in the early days of mutual 
adaptation. It is very likely that if tension 
does mount to a breaking point later on in 
the marriage, the couple may associate me 
with this issue and seek me out so as to 
continue their mutual exploration of it. But 
more than the topics discussed, the manner 
in which I have been interested in seeing 
things their way may mean the difference 
in whether they will return to me at a point 
of marital trouble or not. 

It may be clear that while a client-centered 
approach to counseling is not a set of tech- 
niques which will serve as a universal crutch 
in every pastoral relationship, it does have 
to do with a basic attitude which ought to 
be more universally present. Where the 
basic attitude is one of acceptance, under- 
standing and warm personal interest, then 
the secondary characteristics of the inter- 
view may vary all the way from reflecting 
feelings to asking questions without any ap- 
preciable emotional difference in the rela- 
tionship. The pastor should be ready to 
recognize the times and places in his pastoral 
work where the situation, such as the pre 
marital interview, may give a secondary or 
surface difference in the manner of his 
counseling. He can accommodate himself to 
the situation without departing from client- 
centered principles. 

RussELL BECKER 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 





EN, WOMEN, AND MORALS 
by Sylvanus M. Duvall (Associa- 
tion Press—$3.75) 
(This book ts the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for May.) 


For the general reader, this is now 
the best available book on the ethics of 
sex conduct. The reasons lie partly in 
the author’s painstaking attempts to 
ferret out all that the scientific and 
therapeutic studies have disclosed 
about sex, and partly in his conviction 
that sex is ultimately a matter of mo- 
rality and that facts and values must 
be considered together. But it is also, 
and perhaps mainly, because the author 
is convinced that any morality which 
means anything comes from inside the 
person, is something more than accept- 
ing an external standard; and _ that, 
therefore, the only possible hope for 
real morality, in sex or anything else, 
is to help people think through the 
issues—which involve both fact and 
value woven together inextricably. 

There can be no substitute, says the 
author, for specific knowledge ; but “no 
discussion of sex morality can be ade- 
quate unless its problems are seen in 
their larger contexts and relationships 
and unless the premises upon which it 
is based are critically examined.” It is 
the purpose of this book to lead the 
reader freshly through thought of this 
kind, at all points intertwining facts 
and values. ' 

The volume opens with a valuable 
diagnostic discussion of what is new 
and what is not new in our present 
sexual situation. He then uses the term 
“scientific approach” to indicate the 


importance of the fact side of the fact- 
value concern, and to suggest how 
much these facts can help us in prin- 
ciple, even though our new factual 
knowledge is still slight in extent. In 
a number of significant chapters, which 
form the backbone of the book, the 
author then discusses everything we 
now know about the results of sex 
intercourse in various kinds of situa- 
tions, and in- connection with each 
draws out what appear to be the chief 
implications for a normative morality 
of sex. Three chapters are devoted to 
the effects of sexual intercourse in 
general: physical, psychological, and 
social. Seven chapters are devoted to 
specific effects in various types of sit- 
uations: within marriage, in adultery, 
in fornication, in prostitution, and in 


pregnancy. The volume closes with 
some summary observations on sex 


morals, in relation to the family and to 
religion in particular. 


On the last page of his text, the 
author writes as follows: 


Those who came to this book looking 
for a manual of directions have per- 
haps been disappointed. At least, I hope 
so. My main purpose has been to estab- 
lish principles basic to a sound approach 
to the whole subject, not to give detailed 
instructions. The following is a list of 
those basic principles which I 
I have established: 


believe 


1. At our present stage of develop- 
ment, our most important task in sex 
morals is to block out our problems. 

2. Sex morals is a serious problem 
for all persons capable of making moral 
judgments, not merely for unmarried 
youth. 
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3. Sound sex must be based 


upon the effects of sex behavior on peo- 


ethics 


ple, as these can be determined by our 
best technical research and _ soundest 
ethical judgment. 

4. Marriage, fornication, and adultery 
are each, not one situation, but a variety 
of different situations. A valid sex ethic 
must be dynamic and capable of making 
real distinctions among these differences. 

5. Sex morals, like all morals, in- 
evitably involve basic philosophical and 
religious issues. Religion is essentially 
a context, rather than 
basis for taboo. 


an authoritarian 


Although the author has no hesita- 
tion in setting forth his conclusions 
such as these, he tries to make it clear 
throughout that it is the process of 
reaching such conclusions—and not 
the conclusions themselves apart from 
the process of rethinking 
most important. 


which is 


Although the author is dead set 


against the use of religion as an “au- 





May 


thoritarian” prop for any sex codes, he 
is clear that religion has a major func- 
tion to perform about sex morality. In 
his final chapter, the author lists these 


contributions which religious insight 
can make to a valid sex code: 
1. In its central emphasis upon a 


moral order of the universe to which 
all men should conform, religion has 
laid the essential foundations for moral 
ity in sex or in any area of life. 

2. Moral righteousness in sex, as in 
other areas, is an essential for satisfy- 
ing and enduring human relationships. 


3. In identifying love as the greatest 
thing in the world, Christianity has 
both indicated a basic human need, and 
helped establish a valid priority system 
for the place of sex in life. 

4. The Christian view of man as 
basically psychic (spiritual) gives us 
the most reliable clue to the nature of 


fulfillment and the place of sex in this 
fulfillment. 


5. The Christian ideal of restricting 
sexual intercourse to marriage carries 
with it a strong presumption of validity. 


6. Sex. is to be properly understood 
and evaluated only in terms of its contri 
butions to personal fulfillment and the 
ultimate purposes of God. 


The book is radical in its method of 
approach but not in its conclusions. 
Indeed, there are some points of con- 
tent where I would be more critical of 
the customary codes than is the author. 
My suspicion is that he will probably 
be criticized both from left and right. 
sut in his attempt to present a non- 
legalistic casuistry of sex, he has done 
us a very significant service. 


SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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ODERN PATTERN FOR 
MARRIAGE by Walter R. 

Stokes (Rinehart—$3.25 ) 

Time was when books which spoke 
plain words about the marriage rela- 
tionship were rare indeed. Today, 
there are so many of them that when 
yet another appears it is necessary to 
ask what distinctive qualities about it 
may be said to justify its addition to 
the already extensive literature on the 
subject. 

This little volume, first published in 
1948, has an unusual combination of 
qualities. It is written by a psychiatrist 
with a clinical experience in the marital 
field which few of his contemporaries 
could rival. If Dr. Stokes, after twenty- 
five years of full time day-to-day 
counseling with people about their 
marriage problems does not know the 
facts about modern marriage, no man 
does. From the vantage point of his 
office in a great medical building in 
Washington, D.C., he has looked, with 
searching but always kindly eyes, into 
the hearts of men and women who have 
come in an endless procession to seek 
his help. They, above all, have been 
his teachers. 

Yet with all his vast experience, Dr. 
Stokes has resisted the temptation to 
give the world another ponderous 
volume. Modern Pattern For Marriage 
is short, and it is definitely light read 
ing. But that is not for one moment to 
say that it is superficial. By dint of a 
clarity of style all too rare, combined 
with an economy of words, the author 
has packed an amazing concentration 
of sound wisdom into an unusually 
small compass. 

The purpose of the book, however, 
is not only to present the facts. Walter 
Stokes, to all who know him, is more 
than a teacher. He is a campaigner. 
Before him shines a beckoning purpose 


which he pursues with unswerving 
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constancy—to eliminate ignorance, ‘ 
superstition, and fear from the human 
experience of sex and love. It is to this 
object that his book, and his life, are 
alike dedicated. 

The ground covered is adequate— 
fitness for marriage, the physical facts, 
marriage preparation, the honeymoon 
and early years, the later years, parent- 
hood, the significance of new trends in 
the family pattern. The bibliography 
appended is brief and each book recom- 
mended is reviewed in a few descrip- 
tive from 
which help can be obtained are listed 
and described. 


sentences. Organizations 
There is a clear and 


concise glossary of technical terms 
employed. 
Although his 


superstition 


implacable warfare 

could) bring Dr. 
Stokes easily into conflict with some 
of our less liberal and progressive be- 
liefs and attitudes, he is very ready 


upon 


to acknowledge the new realism which 
the Church is today displaying in its 
approach to a subject hitherto shrouded 
in taboos. 

Dr. Stokes has given us a_ book 
which many will find informative, 
which most will find stimulating, and 
which all will find easy and interesting 
to read. It furnishes a sound and well 
balanced presentation of the “newer 
understanding of married love’’ which, 
as the sub-title implies, it is intended 
to elucidate. . 


Davip R. Mace 


Human Relations 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Professor of 
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ITH remarkable maturity and 

broad understanding, a famous 
human relations counselor and pro- 
fessor offers practical advice on the 
emotional approach to a happy union 
—how cooperation and companion- 
ship can be used to build a lasting 
marriage. His book includes a cogent 
treatment of such important prob- 
lems as the ‘‘other woman,’’ a new 
baby, and how to handle quarrels 
without resentment. $2.75 
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H°" LOVE GROWS IN MAR- 
RIAGE by Leland Foster Wood 

(Macmillan—$2.50 ) 

Until his recent retirement, Leland 
Foster Wood was Secretary of the 
Commission on 
Home of the 


Marriage and the 
Federal Council of 
Churches. In this capacity he rendered 
conspicuous and devoted service, both 
to the Church and, to secular profes- 
sional groups, on behalf of the Church. 
His published works have reached a 
total circulation of nearly half a million 
copies. His friends are legion. 


In his most recent book he has pre- 
sented us with a picture of the mar- 
riage relationship which is built almost 
entirely out of authentic stories from 
his own counseling experience. This is 
not an easy thing to do. A book of case 
histories can be a dull book, lacking 
Sut Dr. Wood has managed 
to avoid the pitfalls of this kind of writ- 
ing. The stories are told as_ stories, 
without even a faint flavor of the pro- 
fessional case record. And they are 
woven into a pattern, because each 
makes its contribution to the central 
theme of the book—that marriage is a 
living, growing experience in which 
love between a man and a woman 
passes through many phases in the 
course of its long, slow growth into 
maturity. 


coherence. 


One feature of the book which min- 
isters will appreciate is its unhesitating 
Christian approach to the subject. Dr. 
\Vood has both the competence and the 
status to proclaim himself a profession- 
ally qualified marriage counselor, if he 
so desired. But his book shows him as 
a man who makes no claims to profes- 
sionalism. He is a minister from first 
to last, and desires to be nothing else. 
He wants men and women to find the 
overflowing fullness of human 
and he believes, and steadfastly de- 
clares, that they will do so only as they 
apprehend and experience the divine 
love in their daily 


love; 


living together. 


This is a book which any pastor 
anxious to equip himself for marriage 
counseling could read with profit, for 
it enables him to study closely the 
technique of one highly skilled in the 
art. It is a book which will be valuable 
also to married men and women in the 
churches; both in enabling them to 
gain understanding of their difficulties, 
and in showing them how the pastoral 
counselor can help them to grow into 
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chief complaints are 
“marital captivity,’ and the 


“mental cruelty,” 
“unex - 
pressible reproach” by which the au- 
thor irritation 
trifles which most frequently is suffer- 
ed in silence. 


understands the over 


The individual does not recognize 
that the source of his (or her) un- 
happiness lies in himself (or herself) 
and this lack of insight makes it im- 
possible for such an individual to work 
constructively towards a better intra- 
personal 


and interpersonal relation- 


PSYCHOLOGY Vay 


ship. The author’s well described cases 
and his remarks on precautions and 
remedies will open the reader’s eyes 
and will stir him to start thinking 
about himself and the real source of 
his marital difficulties. 

Dr. Bergler comes .to positive con- 
clusions about the future of marriage 
and he emphasizes the truth that mar- 
riage will be a happier and more solid 
institution when people will develop 
toward it a more mature and less neu- 
rotic attitude. 

—PavuL_ LUSSHEIMER 

Psychiatrist, Association For the 
Advancement of Psychoanalysis 
New York City 


ATHERS ARE PARENTS 

TOO: A Constructive Guide to 
Successful Fatherhood by O. Spur- 
geon English, M.D., and Constance 
J. Foster (G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$3.75) 


As the foreword of this book aptly 
puts it: What about Pop? There has 
been, the authors indicate, much valu- 
able analysis of Mom. Further, they 
imply that most of the parent-guidance 
material has been written directly or 
indirectly for mothers. In this 
they propose to examine 


book 
father as 
parent, but mostly to speak to father 
rather than discuss his paternal prob- 
lems. 

The result is a helpful and enlighten- 
ed book which can be read profitably 
by fathers of all ages, and by prospec- 
tive fathers. In essence, it presents that 
view of parent-child 
which is associated with the names of 
pediatricians like Gesell and Spock, or- 
ganizations like the Child Study As- 
sociation and the National Association 
for Mental Health, writers _ like 
Dorothy Baruch and Howard Whit- 
man, and 


relationships 


most pre Tressive psy chia- 
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trists and clinical psychologists. What 
the modern notion of “permissiveness” 
to a child really means, for instance, 
which is far from an absence of “disci- 
pline’”’—illustrates the kind of 
made effectively by the authors. 


point 


The authors are sensitive to the 
need for helping the child develop eth- 
ical and religious values in his life, as 
demonstrated especially in the chapter 
on “Sources of Strength.” Pop has his 
part to play in this process too. The 
open-minded reader is bound to be en- 
lightened by the book, 

Nevertheless, the reader may won- 
der why the principle of organization 
of the book rests so heavily upon tra- 
ditional Freudian categories. Despite 
chapter title, “Something 
New is Added,” for instance, dealing 
with children from one to three, the 
focus for the entire chapter is on the 
attitude of father toward toilet train- 
ing. What is said is very valuable, and 
the significance of toilet training, both 
directly and symbolically, at this age 
should not be underestimated. By the 
same token, there is no discussion of 


the gor cl 


the radically new shift which occurs in 
pre-adolescent psychology in terms of 
capacity for empathic relatedness, be- 
cause the discussion focuses on the 
latency period in which this age group 
falls. Such omissions are almost inevi- 
table once a Freudian principle of or- 
ganization is adopted. One objects not 
to the insights emerging from Freud, 
but to using them as the prinicple of 
organization. 

Within this limitation, this is an ef 
fective book. It is good child guidance 
material, with enough slant on Pop to 
offer some hope that he may read it. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Federated Theological Faculty 


The University of Chicago 
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LANNED PARENTHOOD: A 

Practical Guide to Birth Control 
Methods by Abraham Stone and 
Norman Himes (Viking 
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Press— 


This book is a thoroughly new edi- 
tion of Practical Birth Control Meth- 
ods, published by the same authors in 
1938. The significance and popularity 
of the original edition is attested by its 
ten printings. 
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Ten days of inspiration and education. Out- 
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Let us prepare your original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
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The present revision was carefully 
prepared by Dr. Stone and he has done 
The title 
of the book reflects a modern tendency 
to substitute “planned parenthood” for 
the discredited “‘birth 
trol” in wide use during the twenties 
and thirties. 

In his introduction Dr. Stone re- 
minds his readers “Planned parenthood 
organizations are that 
their centers should not merely concern 


the job most capably. new 


somewhat con- 


aware today 
themselves with providing contracep- 
tive guidance, but that they should also 
provide medical advice for the childless 
couple, and for counseling upon va- 
the 
ship as a part of their service 


rious relation- 


to the 


aspects of marital 
community.” 

The reader will 
brief history of 


book a 


the 


to control con 


find in 
efforts 
ception and a digest of the legal and 


Medical 


and technical aspects are discussed in 


social aspects of the problem 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


simple language, according to 


a plan 
that effectively surveys the field up to 
date. 


There is only one technical matter 
in the book with which the reviewer 
takes serious issue. This is Dr. Stone’s 
coverage of the so-called “safe period,” 
1.e., that a woman ovulates only once 
during her menstrual cycle and _ that 
sperms are capable of fertilizing an 
ovum during a period of only 48 hours 
after their introduction into the female 
genital tract. Neither of these assump- 
tions has been proved. I believe that a 
woman may and often ovulate 
more than once during a given cycle 
and that sperms are capable of and 
often do fertilize an cell many 
days following entry into the female 
genital tract. I would say, wide 
clinical experience (confirmed by many 
others), that the only relatively safe 
time is the week before an expected 
period (and this is true only in a reg- 
ularly menstruating woman and _ the 
protection is far from certain, even 
then ). 


does 


Coo 
egs 


from 


At the end of the book are four ap- 
pendices which ministers will find ex- 
ceedingly useful for reference pur- 
poses. These appendices list Planned 
Parenthood Centers in the United 
States and Canada, Fertility Services 
in the United States, National Organ- 
the 


) , 
Ol ks on 


izations in Fertility-Infertility 
Field, and Planned 
hood and Related Topics. 


Parent- 


This book is strongly recomniended 
as the best in its field and as a valuable 
useful addition to the library of 


anyone who does pastoral counseling 


and 


It is one of the small group of books 
to which one will make frequent refer- 
ence in the course of everyday counsel 
ing 
W ALTER 
Varriage 
Washington, 1D. ¢ 


M.D 


Couns lor 
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Almost overnight, thousands of ministers 
have already made SEX WITHOUT FEAR 
the best seller in the marriage instruction 
field. Here is a book which the minister can 
ethically hand to all who come to him for 
advice on one of life's most intimate and 
difficult-to-explain matters —sex, 


Today, most authorities agree that the true 
cause of the vast majority of wrecked mar- 
riages is failure to achieve mutually satis- 
factory marital relations. In all such cases 
education, not marriage, is at fault. It is 
here that SEX WITHOUT FEAR helps you 
to fill a great need. 


Especially written as a marriage counseling 
aid, this book is available to your people 
only through you. It provides you with ex- 
actly the kind of practical, down-to-earth 
information you would want to pass along 

related in just about the same words you 
would choose. 


SEX WITHOUT FEAR is the only modern 
completely illustrated marriage manual 
which is “‘recommended unreservedly’’ by 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 


We want you to be the judge of SEX WITH- 
OUT FEAR. Simply fill in the coupon below. 
Mail it today. We will immediately send 
you a copy of SEX WITHOUT FEAR to 
read for 10 days free of any charge or obli- 
gation. If you are not convinced that this 
is the best marriage counseling aid avail- 
able, simply return it and that will end 
the matter. 


In order to take immediate advantage of 
the one-third discount we'd like to suggest 
that you order five copies now which entitle 
you to an additional free bonus copy for 
your own reference library. The same free 
examination applies you may return all the 
books for full refund if not pleased. 


SEX WITHOUT FEAR 
by S. A. Lewin, M.D. and John Gilmore, Ph.D. 





Acclaimed by the clergy ' 
se haplain of 25 years experi- 
lg poe say unreservedly thet 
this ‘is the first such book that is 
ritten.” 
on iow. H. G. Glunt _ 
Chaplain U.S. Navy retire 
“This is the best book of its kind 
arket.” 
tian ao. Frederick C. Kuether , 
Director, Council for Clinica 
Training, Inc. ae 
“ ... the fact that such a book is 
now available marks a definite ad- 
vance in the struggle of the human 
creature to gain freedom from Puri- 
— ee Russell L. Dicks 
Prof. Pastoral Care, 
Duke University 
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More than 100 medically mee 
illustrations, many in two ~ ors. 
The female reproductive sys = “4 
menstruation—the male reprodu “ 
tive system—the art of ne 
—what intercourse is—courtship, or 
foreplay—the orgasm or —. 
sexual lubricants—frequency o a 
tercourse—positions of intercou , 
—tirst nadie 
e—pregnancy—s lety—thi 
Sena the male = 
— contraception — diaphragm he 
jelly—the condom—cream - — 
alone—the suppository—the rhy - 
method—the douche—sponges = 
tampons—withdrawal—the “sate 
period — hormones — abortion — 
venereal disease—glossary. 
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Single copy $3.00 ' 
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2 to 5 copies 34°) off $2.00 i 
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orders of more than =o copies 
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(Shipped Postage prepaid.) 
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A new, up-to-date guide to 
Christian sex ethics 








“The best available book on 
sex ethics for any thought- 
ful reader ... highly read- 
able, reasonable, well in- 
formed, and up-to-date. I 
strongly recommend it.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 





MEN 


WOMEN, 
MORALS: 


‘ann promeh to a workable code 
—~ e 
| SYEVANUS ™ ONVALE 
< aren oe 
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Discussed fully to give 
you real counseling 
help— 


“The old order changeth’’— 
it’s time to take stock 
What has happened to our 
sex code? 

Scientific approach to sex 
morals 

Physical results of sexual in- 
tercourse 

Psychological effects of sex- 
uai intercourse 

Social results of sexual in- 
tercourse 

Morality of sexual inter- 
course within marriage 

Morality of adultery 

Morality of fornication 

Challenge of prostitution 

Morality of prostitution 

Morality of pregnancy 

Sex morality and family liv- 
ing 

Issues of morality 

Sex morals in the context of 
religion 











at your local bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 Broadway, New York 7 





MEN, WOMEN ayo 
MORALS 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL, S.1.M., Ph. D. 


Professor of Social Science and Religion at George 


Williams College. author of “Before You 


A Pastoral Psychology 


You can make your coun- 
seling more. effective 
with these Christian, eth- 
ically-oriented answers to 
the sex problems of nor- 
and 


adults. Here is a straight- 


mal young people 


forward. realistic ap- 
proach to our Christian 
sex code, what it was de- 
signed to do and the me- 
chanisms with which to 
make it work. Here are 
the moral issues clearly 
and vigorously put under 
the microscope and seen 
in the larger context 
of sociology, philosophy, 
ethics-and religion. Based 
on scientific evidence and 
expert this 
help 


opinion. 
book 


solve sex problems that 


source ean 


arise from_ confusion 
stand- 


ards rather than the lack 


about our moral 


of these standards. 


The morals of our Chris- 


tian tradition combine 


> 3 K& p 


Marry”. 
Book Club selection 


with research findings 
and technical experience 
to make this new book a} 
logical, invaluable treat-| 
ise on Men, Women, and | 
Morals—an ideal tool for 
ministers in the counsel 

ling of their married, un- 
married, older married 
and older unmarried lay- 


men. $3.75 





“Should be read 
by all practicing 
physicians and all 
. . - who are hav- 
ing any marital 
or sexual difficul- 
ties.” 

WilliamJ.Dieck- 
mann, M.D., Chair- 
man and Chief of 
Service, Dept. of 
Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, The 
Chicago Lying - in 
Hospital 
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